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THE  weird  magic  which  gave  to  the  withered  frame  of  the  aged  Faust  the  swift 
blood  of  reckless  youth  worked  no  greater  marvel  than  have  the  hands  of  the 
modern  mason  on  this  small  strip  of  river  side.  We  are  justly  proud  of  our  great 
boulevard  which  Hanks  the  Thames  from  Charing  Cross  to  Blackfriars,  but  it  is  the 
glory  of  the  present,  the  triumph  of  to-day.  Here  history  is  mute  :  no  crumbling 
towers,  no  battered  bastions,  lead  the  mind  back  through  the  glowing  past.  Its  gayest 
scene  is  a  City  pageant,  its  saddest  tale  an  outcast’s  bed.  Yet  no  spot  from  John-o’- 

Groat’s  to  Penzance  can  tell  so  goodly  a  tale.  Shut  out  for  a  moment  the  shriek  of 

river  steamer  and  the  long  line  of  new  hotels,  and  the  courtly  Chaucer  shall  once  more 
tell  how  here  he  wooed  and  won  his  Philippa.  How — 

“ .  .  .  .on  the  morrow, 

When  every  thought  and  every  sorrow 
Dislodg’d  was  out  of  mine  heart, 

With  every  woe  and  every  smart, 

Unto  a  tent  prince  and  princess 
Methought  brought  me  and  my  mistress.” 

Here  again  shall  the  great  Protector  overshadow  the  sickly  life  of  the  boy  king, 

and  poor  Lady  Jane  embark  on  her  last  journey  to  Traitors’  Gate.  Gone  are  the 

stately  palaces,  with  their  lawns  and  gardens  sloping  down  to  the  water’s  edge — gone 
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are  the  gay  barges,  with,  their  loads  of  careless  courtiers  and  brilliant  dames,  and  the 
merry  watermen  with  their  humbler  crafts,  forerunners  of  our  modern  ’bus ;  yet  let 
us  pause  beside  the  low  wall  above  the  rushing  tide  and  watch  gallant  “  Steenie  ” 
pass  down  the  old  water  stair  of  York  House,  while  the  quaint  strains  from  the  timber 
shed  of  “The  Folly,”  anchored  in  mid-stream,  tell  of  how  “the  quality”  made  merry 
in  the  good  old  days.  May  we  not  echo  Gay’s  lament  ? — 

“  Here  Arundel’s  famed  structure  reared  its  frame — 

The  street  alone  retains  an  empty  name. 

There  Essex’s  stately  pile  adorned  the  shore ; 

There  Cecil’s,  Bedford’s,  Villiers’ — now  no  more.  ” 


The  first  of  these  noble  homes  outside  the  grim  portals  of  Temple  Bar  was  Exeter, 
afterwards  Essex,  House.  Edward  II.  presented  it  to  the  See  of  Exeter,  placing  Bishop 
Stapleton  in  it  as  first  tenant.  This  dignitary  stoutly  supported  his  patron  in  the  Royal 
matrimonial  feud  which  was  disturbing'  the  nation.  When  all  the  rest  of  his  party 
had  found  a  hurried  trip  to  Wales  desirable,  he  still  upheld  the  unpopular  cause  of 
the  King  in  the  Metropolis.  But  the  mob  was  for  Isabella,  and  showed  its  zeal  by 
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beheading  the  good  Bishop  as  he  was  seeking  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Paul’s ;  it  then 
marched  on  Exeter  House,  burnt  the  gates  and  all  the  rich  possessions  which  the  dead 
prelate  had  accumulated. 

The  new  building  which  rose  upon  this  wreck  became  the  residence  of  the  unlucky 
line  of  Howard,  who  journeyed  thence  with  monotonous  regularity  to  the  Tower.  From 
the  Norfolks  it  was  handed  on  to  the  gipsy  Earl  of  Leicester,  as  the  “  Sweet  Robin  ” 
of  Queen  Bess  was  styled,  in  reference  to  his  dark-hued  face.  After  committing  every 
possible  villainy,  he  had  the  unmerited  good  fortune  to  die  of  fever,  and  bequeathed 
Leicester  Place  to  his  stepson,  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  who  also  usurped  his  place 
in  the  fancy  of  the  frolicsome  Queen.  It  was  of  Essex  House,  as  it  was  now  styled, 
that  Spenser  wrote : 


“  Near  to  the  Temple  stands  a  stately  place, 

Where  I  gayned  giftes  and  the  goodly  grace 
Of  that  great  lord  who  there  was  wont  to  dwell. 

Whose  want  too  well  now  feels  my  friendless  case ; 

But,  ah  !  here  fits  not  well 
Old  woes.” 

It  was  the  scene  of  the  favourite’s  downfall.  Here  lie  sulked  when  his  Royal  mistress 
had  curbed  his  violence  with  a  box  on  the  ears  ;  and  here  he  returned  from  that 
“  cursedest  of  all  islands”  after  the  abject  failure  of  his  Irish  mission.  Ilis  was  a 
nature  which  could  not  brook  neglect ;  banishment  from  Court  frenzied  him,  and  drove 
him  to  one  of  the  most  puerile  revolts  on  record.  The  plot  included  a  treaty  with 
the  King  of  Scotland,  the  seizure  of  the  Royal  palace,  and  the  intimidation  of  the  Queen 
by  a  handful  of  crack-brained  followers.  But  his  impatience  would  not  allow  of  time 
for  even  this  burlesque  to  hatch;  disobeying  a  summons  to  appear  before  the  Council, 
Essex  called  his  adherents  together,  locked  up  the  Lord  Keeper  and  his  escort,  who 
had  come  to  the  house  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  disturbance,  and,  followed  by  two 
hundred  gentlemen,  tore  madly  to  the  City.  Although  he  was  admitted  through  the 
gates  of  Temple  Bar,  lie  found  the  citizens  little  inclined  to  support  him:  while  Burleigh’s 
offer  of  a  thousand  pounds,  for  his  apprehension  as  a  traitor,  caused  the  burghers  to 
cut  off  his  retreat  at  Ludgate.  He  broke  through  the  barricade,  with  the  loss  of 
some  lives,  and  finally  reached  Essex  Gardens  by  boat,  only  to  find  that  his  minion, 
Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges,  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy  and  released  his  prisoners. 

There  was  no  course  now  left  for  the  Earl  but  to  convert  his  home  into  a  strong¬ 
hold,  and  die  like  a  rat  in  a  hole.  With  him  was  Shakespeare’s  idol  and  patron, 
the  young  Earl  of  Southampton ;  the  two,  from  the  roof  of  the  building,  endeavoured 
to  make  terms  with  Sir  Robert  Sidney,  whose  troops  had  surrounded  the  walls.  These 
were  declined,  but  the  more  cogent  appeal  of  battering-rams,  hastily  brought  from  the 
Tower,  finally  induced  the  noble  rebels  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  fascination  which 
attaches  to  the  personality  of  Essex  has  thrown  a  halo  of  martyrdom  around  his  death  ; 
yet,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  time,  perhaps  no  mail  ever  more  thoroughly  merited 
his  fate.  Ilis  trial  is  interesting  for  the  strong  emphasis  it  gives  to  the  mean  spirit 
and  craven  ingratitude  of  philosopher  Bacon. 
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In  the  neighbouring  palace  of  Arundel  the  Countess  of  Nottingham  died — she  who 
figures  to  such  disadvantage  in  the  improbable  story  of  Elizabeth  and  Essex’s  ring.  The 
story  is  to  the  effect  that  the  young  Earl  flung  a  ring  from  the  window  of  his  condemned 
cell  in  the  Tower  to  a  passing  lad,  commissioning  him  to  take  it  to  the  Countess’s 
sister,  Lady  Scrope,  with  a  request  that  she  would  bring  it  before  the  Queen,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  yearning  to  fulfil  her  promise  of  pardon  whenever  the  gem  should  be 
sent  to  her.  My  lord  of  Nottingham,  either  misunderstanding  the  request,  or  from 
motives  of  malice,  refused  to  allow  his  wife  to  part  with  the  ring,  and  so  the  noble 
head  was  duly  lopped  off.  When  the  hand  of  death  quickened  her  dormant  conscience, 
the  Countess  sent  for  her  Loyal  mistress,  confessed  the  pitiable  secret,  and  craved  her 
pardon.  But  Elizabeth,  with  a  burst  of  Tudor  fury,  shook  the  remaining  life  out  of 
the  moribund  dame,  declaring,  “God  may  forgive  you,  but  I  never  can!”  From  that 
moment  the  Queen  pined,  and  died  of  remorse  a  fortnight  later.  Now,  seeing  that 
her  death  was  due  to  a  prolonged  and  clearly-defined  complaint,  and  that  she  was  never 
known  to  express  contrition  for  Essex’s  death,  we  may  dismiss  the  ring  fable  with  the 
sceptical  remark  that  Betsy  Prig  applied  to  the  mythical  Mrs.  Harris. 

Arundel  House  was  forcibly  stolen  from  the  Bishops  of  Bath  by  that  notorious 
scoundrel,  Admiral  Lord  Thomas  Seymour.  lie  married  Catherine  Parr,  widow  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  has  been  accredited  with  the  crime  of  having  poisoned  her.  On  her  death 
he  sought  the  hand  of  the  young  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  is  said  to  have  blushed 
whenever  his  name  was  mentioned ;  and  was  finally  beheaded  by  his  brother,  the 
Protector,  whose  reign  at  Somerset  House  we  shall  presently  touch  upon. 
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The  Admiral’s  house  is  described  by  the  great  Due  de  Sullv,  during  his  sojourn 
there,  as  being  fine  and  commodious,  yet  the  pictures  of  it  present  a  low,  rambling 
group  of  buildings,  quite  devoid  of  design  or  beauty  ;  but  the  unrivalled  view  it  possessed 
of  river  life,  with  Westminster  in  the  distance,  compensated  for  other  blemishes.  It 
was  purchased  by  the  Howards  when  they  occupied  the  adjoining  palace;  under  Thomas 


of  that  line,  to  whom  James  I.  restored  the  Earldom  of  Arundel,  it  became  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  repositories  of  art  in  the  kingdom.  “  Mv  noble  friend,”  as 
Evelyn  styles  this  peer,  stored  the  great  building  with  the  most  priceless  treasures  of 
sculpture  and  painting  that  his  emissaries  could  purchase  in  Italy  and  the  East. 

During  the  Commonwealth  all  this  splendour  was  destroyed.  The  Earl’s  grandson, 
Mr.  Henry  Howard,  who  received  the  remains  at  the  Restoration,  found  the  Arundel 
Gardens  strewn  with  mildewed  antiquities,  on  which  the  elements  for  twelve  years  had 
worked  their  will.  The  marbles  and  statues  were  presented  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
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and  the  superb  library  to  the  Royal  Society.  In  1678  the  house  went  the  way  of  its 
compeers,  and  was  replaced  by  the  steep,  narrow  streets,  called  after  its  owners — Arundel, 
Surrey,  Howard,  and  Norfolk. 

In  dealing  with  old  Somerset  House  it  is  difficult  to  substitute  statecraft  for  Inland 
Revenue,  and  the  Protector  for  the  Official  Registrar.  The  purpose  of  the  proud  uncle  of 
Edward  VI.,  during  his  regency,  was  to  erect  a  palace  which  should  eclipse  the  magnificence 
of  Wolsey  at  Hampton  Court,  or  the  Royal  state  of  Whitehall.  Churches  and  bishops’ 
houses  were  ruthlessly  demolished  to  make  space  for  the  mammoth  structure;  St;  Margaret’s, 
Westminster,  and  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  Smithfield,  were  torn  down  to  supply  stones  for 
the  walls,  until  his  masons  were  driven  from  their  acts  of  desecration  by  the  scandalised 
mob.  One  hundred  pounds  a  day  was  spent  on  building  expenses,  the  total  outlay  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Duke’s  death  being  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  our  present  money.  The 
genius  of  John  of  Padua,  architect  to  Henry  VIII.,  was  employed  in  designing  the 
building.  The  long  battlemented  walls  shut  off  the  river  from  the  trim,  formal  gardens, 
and  the  noble  arcaded  front  of  the  main  building  looked  pleasantly  over  the  lawns  and 
straight  avenues  of  trees.  But  the  very  display  only  strengthened  the  hands  of  his 
enemies;  the  great  Protector  was  dragged  from  his  pedestal,  despite  his  boasted  army  of 
mercenaries  and  hangers-on. 

In  1616  King  James  secured  Somerset  House  as  a  residence  for  his  equally  foolish 
Queen,  re-christening  it  in  her  honour  Denmark  House;  the  merry  mistress  made  it  a 
scene  of  perpetual  jete,  delighting  her  sycophants  by  appearing  with  her  maids  of  honour 
in  the  masques  of  “  Rare  Ben  Jonson.”  In  the  next  reign  it  was  also  a  Royal  residence, 
Henrietta  Maria  maintaining  her  profligate  French  Court  here.  Such  a  pest  did  these 
arrogant,  vicious  aliens  become  that  the  King  himself  wearied  of  them,  and  ordered 
their  dismissal  back  to  France.  It  cost  poor  Charles  £.50,000  to  discharge  the  prepos¬ 
terous  claims  they  made  upon  him,  and  even  then  they  had  to  be  forcibly  ejected. 
The  following  letter  to  Buckingham  expresses  the  exasperation  of  the  monarch : 

Steenie,- — I  have  received  your  letter  by  Dick  Graeme.  This  is  my  answer.  I  command 
you  to  send  all  the  French  away  to-morrow  out  of  the  town,  if  you  can  by  fair  means 
(but  stick  not  long  in  disputing),  othervvays  force  them  away — drive  them  away  like  so 
many  wild  beasts,  until  ye  have  shipped  them ;  and  the  devil  go  with  them.  Let 
me  hear  no  answer,  but  of  the  performance  of  my  command.  So  I  rest, — Your  faithful, 
constant,  loving  friend,  C.  R.” 

Pepys  tells  some  quaint  stories  of  the  life  here  during  the  Queen-mother’s  residence. 

The  first  English  words  which  he  heard  her  use  were  in  a  humorous  passage  of  arms 

with  the  King,  when  the  young  wife  said  to  him:  “You  lie!”  and  Charles,  in  return, 

endeavoured  to  make  her  say:  “Confess,  and  be  hanged.” 

At  Somerset  House  the  body  of  Cromwell  lay  in  state  for  some  days  on  a  crimson 
velvet  bed,  wrapped  in  a  velvet  pall,  with  a  crown  upon  his  head  and  a  sceptre  in  his 
hand.  Again,  when  her  son  regained  his  rights,  Henrietta  dwelt  there  until  the  stronger 
attractions  of  the  French  Court  drew  her  from  her  foster-land;  then  she  bequeathed  the 
house  to  her  yet  more  unhappy  successor,  Catherine  of  Braganza,  who  had  ample  leisure 
for  reflection  upon  the  “merry”  ways  of  her  husband. 

After  that,  the  building  deteriorated  into  a  lodging  for  foreign  potentates  and  decayed 
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noblemen  and  gentry.  In  17 7. 5  .  the  old  palace  was  removed  to  make  way  for  new 
Government  offices,  built  from  designs  of  Sir  William  Chambers. 

The  story  of  the  old  Savoy  Palace  is  brief,  but  illustrious,  glorified  by  two  such 
mighty  shades  as  Simon  de  Montfort  and  “time-honoured”  Lancaster.  The  dim,  silent 
streets  and  peaceful  graveyard  tell  little  of  the  waves  of  passion  and  conflict  which  have 
swept  over  the  precints.  From  the  Savoy  Simon  dictated  terms  to  his  Royal  master,  and 
framed  the  liberties  of  our  national  Constitution;  but  it  was  under  John  of  Gaunt,  son, 
uncle,  ami  father  of  three  English  kings,  and  patron  of  Chaucer,  that  its  lustre  shone 


most 
fierc  ely. 
The  great 
c  r  uc i f  o  r  m 
building 
comb  i  n  e  d 
the  qualities 

of  the  fortress  and  the  palace.  When,  over  four  centuries  later,  the  ruins  were  removed 
to  make  way  for  the  growing  limbs  of  the  great  City,  the  old  moss-covered  walls  defied 
the  force  of  screw-jack  and  crowbar,  and  only  yielded  when  the  foundations  were 
undermined:  yet  the  old  chronicler,  Holinshed,  tells  us,  with  all  its  rugged  strength,  it 
had  no  rival  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  in  beauty  and  stateliness, 
or  in  the  splendour  of  its  decorations. 

It  was  his  thirst  for  fresh  spoils  wherewith  to  maintain  his  regal  state  that  brought 
the  Duke  into  his  strange  alliance  with  the  genius  of  Wyclif.  No  more  two  opposite 
motives  could  have  actuated  them  in  their  co-operation  against  a  common  enemy — a 
corrupt  Church  :  the  aim  of  Lancaster  was  robbery  undisguised  ;  that  of  the  scholar, 
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reform  and  purification.  Yet  the  protection  of  the  baronage  was  as  necessary  to  the  one 
as  the  fiery  invectives  of  the  preacher  to  the  other;  and  John  was  no  half-hearted 
supporter.  When  Wyclif  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  was 
refused  a  seat,  the  arrogant  Duke  threatened  the  prelate  that,  “rather  than  take  such 
language  from  him,  he  would  drag  him  out  of  the  church  by  the  hair  of  his  head.”  For 
this  sacrilegious  remark  he  was  pelted  by  the  populace  with  mud,  an  act  which  so 


infuriated  him  that  lie  at  once  demanded  of  Parliament  the  repeal  of'  all  City  privileges. 
■Such  high-handed  conduct  nearly  cost  the  Prince  his  life.  The  citizens  rose  in  arms,  and 
swept  down  upon  the  Savoy,  pillaging  and  sacking  the  palace  from  cellar  to  roof,  its 
master  narrowly  escaping  in  an  open  boat  to  Kingston 

The  greedy  ostentation  of  John  again  made  the  Savoy  the  object  of  popular  fury, 
when  the  great  peasant  revolt,  known  as  Wat  Tyler’s  rebellion,  broke  for  a  time  the  power 
of  Feudalism.  An  infamous  Poll-tax  fanned  the  discontent  into  a  blaze;  in  a  few  days 
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London  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  armed  with  bill  and  bow,  who 
seized  the  Tower,  beheaded  the  Archbishop  and  his  minions,  and  gutted  the  palaces  of 
Lambeth  and  the  Marshalsea.  Then  their  vengeance  fell  upon  the  House  of  Gaunt;  the 
doors  were  battered  in,  the  porters  killed,  and  the  superb  pile  given  over  to  the  flames. 
The  gorgeous  hangings  were  torn  to  shreds,  the  massive  plate  of  silver  and  gold  flung 
into  the  river. 


Yet,  with  all  this  mad¬ 
ness,  the  aim  of  the  mob 
was  just.  They  asked  for 
freedom,  not  for  loot ;  and 
the  law  of  Tyler,  that  any 
theft  was  punishable  by 
death,  was  rigidly  carried 
out.  One  poor  wretch,  who 
was  seen  to  slip  a  silver 
goblet  into  his  vest,  was 
immediately  flung-  into  the 


The  great  hall  was 


tire. 

destroyed  by  the  explosion 
of  some  barrels,  which 
were  treated  in  the  same 
fashion,  under  the  delusion 
that  they  contained  money. 
They  left  but  a  sorry 
ruin  behind  them  ;  and 
so  it  remained  during  the 
dark  century  which  followed 
—  a  grim  lesson  to  the 
greed  for  power  which  was  starving  the  land. 

Another  name  which  is  indelibly  inscribed  on 
this  landmark  of  history  is  that  of  the  quixotic 
king,  John  of  France.  When  the  glory  of  his 
realm  seemed  for  ever  crushed  by  the  power  of 
the  Black  Prince,  ho  was  brought  to  London,  more 
as  an  honoured  guest  than  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 
The  conqueror  himself  vied  with  his  father  in  the 
obsequious  honour  they  paid  to  the  fallen  man ; 

London  welcomed  him  with  triumphal  arch  and 
waving  banner ;  a  royal  banquet  awaited  him  at  Westminster,  where  Edward  rose  to 
embrace  him  as  a  brother.  A  pleasing  instance  of  chivalry  is  the  voluntary  return 
of  John  to  the  Savoy,  to  atone  for  the  dishonourable  flight  of  his  son,  who  was  also 
a  prisoner  on  parole.  When  dissuaded  from  this  course  by  his  admirers,  the  French 
king  replied:  “If  honour  were  banished  from  every  other  place,  it  should  at  least  find 
an  asylum  in  the  breast  of  kings.” 
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During  the  Tudor  dynasty  the  Savoy  rapidly  deteriorated  from  an  almshouse  to  a 
refuge  for  thieves  and  beggars,  and  finally  a  sanctuary  for  fraudulent  debtors.  In  1696  a 
creditor  who  was  rash  enough  to  try  to  enforce  a  debt,  for  his  temerity  was  tarred  and 
feathered  by  the  lawless  tenants,  then  driven  in  a  wheelbarrow  to  the  Strand,  and  bound 
to  the  Maypole.  After  the  suppression  of  the  hospital  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the 
building  was  used  as  a  barrack  and  military  prison,  until  it  was  removed,  to  form  a  way 
to  Waterloo  Bridge. 

Of  the  three  remaining  houses,  of  Durham,  Salisbury,  and  York,  which  lay  between 


the  Savoy  and  Charing  Cross,  the  first  has,  perhaps,  the  most  brilliant  record.  It  has 
seen  some  of  the  wild  carousals  which  Prince  Hal  held  with  his  questionable  friends ;  it 
entertained  the  mangled  heroes  of  the  six  days’  joust,  which  celebrated  the  espousal  of 
Henry-  VIII.  with  the  “  Flemish  mare  ”  ;  it  witnessed  the  persecutions  of  Princess  Elizabeth 
by  tlie  butcher,  Bonner ;  and  the  virgin  Queen  bestowed  it  later  on  her  favourite,  Raleigh, 
with  the  offices  of  Captain  of  the  Guard,  Lieutenant  of  Cornwall,  and  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Stannaries.  Here  the  historic  first  pipe  caused  such  consternation  in  the  mind  of  the 
astounded  flunkey.  In  the  gloom  of  the  preceding  reign,  Durham  House  was  the  scene 
of  the  marriage  of  the  unhappy  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  of  her  last  journey  to  the  Tower. 
The  Adelphi  marks  the  site  of  Durham  House. 
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Old  Salisbury  House  is  principally  associated  with  the  misanthropical  hunchback, 
Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  hunted  down  Raleigh,  and  inspired  Bacon’s  Essay  on 
Deformity.  His  chief  characteristics  were  spleen,  avarice,  and  a  love  of  profuse  luxury. 
The  wealth  squandered  on  the  adornment  of  his  town  house  was  hardly  eclipsed  by  the 
splendours  of  Hatfield  Chase.  It  was  this  Minister  who  dared  to  order  the  dying  Elizabeth 
to  bed.  “Must!”  she  cried,  as  a  spark  of  the  old  dignity  kindled  the  shrivelled,  sinking 
frame,  “is  must  a  word  to  be  addressed  to  princes?  Little  man,  little  man!  thy  father, 
if  he  had  been  alive,  durst  not  have  used  that  word.” 

T1  le  remaining  mansion,  York  House,  is  immortalised  as  the  home  of  our  great 
philosojiher,  Bacon.  He  loved  passionately  its  great  gates,  its  latticed  windows,  and  the 
sloping  gardens,  where  across  the  intervening  fields  could  be  seen  his  master’s  palace  of 
Whitehall.  For  in  its  walls  he  first  saw  light  and  spent  his  early  years ;  in  it  he  closed 
his  father’s  eyes,  and  won  the  love  of  Alice  Barnham.  It  was  the  scene  of  his  greatest 
triumphs  and  his  fall.  Piteous  is  the  old  man’s  struggle  to  retain  the  house  against  the 
greed  of  Buckingham.  “No,”  he  exclaimed,  “York  House  is  the  house  wherein  my 
father  died,  and  wherein  I  first  breathed,  and  there  will  I  yield  my  last  breath,  if  it  so 
please  God,  and  the  King  will  give  me  leave.”  But  the  power  of  Steenie  prevailed;  it 
soon  passed  into  his  hands,  and  became  transformed  into  a  palace  of  mirrors  and  art 
treasures.  Rubens’s  private  collection  of  pictures  was  bought  for  £10,000,  to  grace  the 
salons,  side  by  side  with  Titian’s  “Ecce  Homo,”  seventeen  Tintorets,  and  thirteen  Paul 
Veronese.  The  Duke  only  used  the  building  for  the  great  fetes  with  which  he  entertained 
the  representatives  of  foreign  courts.  Strange  that  so  much  beauty  and  splendour  should 
fall  by  the  common  knife  of  a  wronged  dependent !  York  Gate  alone  remains  to  remind 
us  of  one  who — 

■‘  .  .  .  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon, 

Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon.’’ 
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II.— CITY  PAGEANTS. 


There  is,  to  most  of  us,  a  subtle  fascination  in  public  display,  although  oui’  latter- 
day  Culture  impels  us  outwardly  to  deprecate  the  frivolities  of  pageant  and 
festival.  These  have,  in  fact,  almost  disappeared  before  the  chilling  disapproval  of  the 
Superior  Person.  There  is  no  place  now  for  Robin  Hood  and  his  morris  dancers,  for 
tlie  Lord  of  Misrule  or  the  bonfires  of  St.  John.  It  is  true  that  even  we,  of  the 
coming  generation,  can  recall  the  praiseworthy,  if  mercenary,  attempts  of  a  few  misguided 
sweeps  to  prolong  the  pretty  May-day  fictions  ;  but  the  last  of  these  hardy  anachronisms 
have,  at  length,  felt  the  folly  of  their  struggle  with  the  New  Learning,  and  decorously 
departed. 

Yet  (though  tell  it  not  in  Gath),  we  still  feel,  deep  down,  a  guilty  thrill  at  sound 
of  the  drum  and  the  clatter  of  hoofs,  as  the  Guards  pass  by  in  red  and  gold  and 
nodding  plumes.  Our  sense  of  colour  involuntarily  rests  upon  the  sheriffs’  coaches  and 
the  streaming  hunting.  Even  the  crude  familiarities  of  the  piano-organ  can  make  our 
{esthetic  blood  flow  quicker,  and  our  step  more  elate.  It  is  a  weakness,  doubtless,  but 
let  us  cherish  it,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  contrast. 

There  is  left,  of  course,  the  annual  celebration  of  November  9th,  but  it  lias  as  little 
relation  to  the  ancient  pageant  as  a  castellated  villa  to  a  feudal  fortress,  or  a  modern 
counter-jumper  to  the  hot-headed  ’prentice  of  Chepe.  It  may  still  have  the  good  moral 
influence  which  Cobbett  claims  for  it,  when  he  says:  “Our  Lord  Mayor,  and  his  golden 
coach,  and  his  gold-covered  footmen  and  coachmen,  and  his  golden  chain  and  his 
chaplain,  and  his  great  sword  of  State,  please  the  people,  and  particularly  the  women 
and  girls ;  and  when  they  are  pleased,  the  men  and  boys  are  pleased.  And  many  a 
young  fellow  has  been  more  industrious  and  attentive  from  his  hope  of  one  day  riding 
that  golden  coach.” 

But  it  is  no  more  the  “Show”  of  yore  than  the  present  worthy  magistrate  is  a 
Walworth,  a  Whittington,  or  a  Gresham.  Then  these  proud  magnates  were  meet  for 
princes ;  they  gamed  with  emperors,  and  jested  with  kings ;  in  times  of  taxation  they 
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were  rated  with 
Earls.  Did  not 
Whittington  himself, 
when  he  feasted  the 
Fifth  Henry  and  his 
Valois  bride,  burn 
before  the  mon¬ 
arch’s  eyes  the  Royal 
bonds  for  £60,000? 
“Never,”  cried  the 
delighted  guest, 
“had  King  such  a 
servant.”  “And 
never,”  replied  the 
courtly  trader,  “had 
servant  such  a 
King.” 

London  was, 
indeed,  a  city  of 
gorgeous  display, 
such  as  our  sombre 
tastes  can  scarcely 
realise.  No  public 
occasion  was  deemed 
too  trivial  for  one 
of  these  splendid 
pageants.  Did  Royalty  ride  to  or  from 
the  Tower ;  did  some  foreign  potentate 
dine  at  the  Guildhall;  was  a  Mat oi 
elected  or  a  prince  born — the  houses 
blazed  with  tapestries  and  gold  brocades, 
Hags  and  pennons  canopied  the  streets, 
bells  pealed,  the  conduits  ran  with 
wine,  poets  cudgelled  their  brains  for 
quaint  device  and  sumptuous  masque. 
It  vied  with  the  cities  of  the  East,  it 
eclipsed  Venice  in  her  prime  for  wealth  of  colour,  for  prodigality  of  design,  llius  sa\s 
a  contemporary:  “Search  all  chronicles,  all  histories  and  records,  in  what  language  oi 
letter  soever,  ....  there  is  no  subject  received  into  the  place  of  his  government 
with  the  like  style  and  magnificence  as  is  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of  London. 

When  Richard  II.  showed  his  young  Bohemian  queen  to  the  citizens,  what  gat 
doings  there  were!  One  end  of  Chepe  became  a  huge  wooden  castle,  with  frowning 
towers,  from  the  sides  of  which  flowed  streams  of  red  wine.  On  the  battlements  a  bet  \ 
of  young  girls  awaited  the  Royal  pair,  and,  as  they  passed,  blew  gold  leaf  upon  the 
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cavalcade,  “so  that  the  air  seemed  filled  with  golden  butterflies.”  The  ground  was 
carpeted  with  the  rain  of  imitation  gold  coins,  which  were  flung  before  the  horses’  feet. 
Again,  when  this  same  arbitrary  young  King  found  it  politic  to  make  his  peace  with 
the  Metropolis,  the  fountains  near  the  Great  Conduit  ran  wine,  from  which  Richard  and 
his  Queen  drank  in  goblets  of  gold,  while  a  flying  angel  descended  from  a  cloud  to 
present  them  each  with  a  golden  circlet. 

When  Eleanor  of  Provence  passed  through,  in  1236,  to  her  coronation  at  Westminster, 
a  very  brave  show  was  made.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  principal  citizens, 
arrayed  in  long  robes  of  gold  and  multi-coloured  silks,  rode  forward  on  gaudily-trapped 
horses  to  meet  her,  each  bearing  in  his  hand  a  cup  of  gold  or  silver.  The  Royal 
trumpeters  walked  before  to  blazon  forth  the  approach  of  this  distinguished  cortege, 
whose  privilege  it  was  on  this  occasion  to  act  as  Bottlers  to  the  King  himself. 

When  Edward  I.  returned  from  his  Scottish  victories,  the  various  guilds  strove 
gallantly  to  outdo  each  other ;  but  the  palm  rested  with  the  Fishmongers,  whose 
procession  could  boast  of  four  huge  gilt  sturgeons,  and  four  salmon  in  silver,  borne  on 
a  horse  apiece.  These  were  followed  by  forty-six  knights  in  full  armour,  and  mounted 
on  steeds  “made  like  luces  of  the  sea.”  The  day  being  dedicated  to  St.  Magnus,  his 

representative  followed,  attended  by  a 
thousand  horsemen. 

To  give  a  fuller  picture  of  these 
mediaeval  pageants,  before  passing 
on  to  the  greater  glories  of  the 
Elizabethan,  we  may  instance 
the  thanksgiving  day  for  the 
victory  of  Agincourt. 
It  was  a  great 
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occasion.  John  Bull  had  soundly  drubbed  his  enemy,  and,  of  course,  must  make  merry 
ov'er  it,  though  his  back  was  bent  with  crushing  levies,  though  his  purse  was  lean,  and 
his  liberties  fast  waning.  The  Mayor  and  all  his  officers,  clad  in  gorgeous  scarlet  and 
attended  by  four  hundred  richly-dressed  commoners  on  horseback,  met  the  King  at 
Blaekheath.  They  found  Henry  meek,  and  little  inclined  for  display.  All  the  glory  must 
be  for  the  Almighty;  not  his  mortal  hand  had  wasted  the  fair  fields  of  France.  Not 
even  his  famous  helm,  cleft  by  Alengon’s  sword,  must  be  shown  to  the  gaping  crowd. 

London  Bridge  welcomed  him  with  Royal  banners  and  a  huge  inscription,  “  Civitas 
Regis  JmticwD  On  the  tower  stood  two  great  figures,  male  and  female,  the  former 
holding  in  one  hand  an  axe,  and  in  the  other  the  keys -of  the  City.  At  either  side  of  the 
drawbridge  rose  lofty  columns,  in  imitation  marble  and  green  jasper,  on  the  summits  of 
which  were  representations  of  the  King’s  beasts — the  lion  and  the  antelope.  Crossing  the 
Bridge,  they  came  to  another  tower  of  sham  marble,  where,  in  a  pavilion  of  crimson 
tapestry,  was  an  armoured  figure  of  St.  George,  wearing  a  richly-gemmed  laurel  crown. 
From  his  left  hand  flowed  a  scroll,  bearing  the  legend,  “  Soli  Deo  Honor  et  Gloria .”  A 
burst  of  song  greeted  them  from  a  neighbouring  building,  where  boy-angels,  with 
shimmering  wings,  piped  the  anthem,  “Our  King  went  forth  to  Normandy.” 

The  conduits  were  very  gay.  That  on  Cornhill  bore  the  arms  of  the  King,  St.  George, 
Edward,  and  Edmund.  Within!  a  crimson  tent  a  band  of  white-bearded  seers,  in  golden 
raiment,  hailed  their  sovereign  with  a  great  flight  of  small  birds,  which  flew  round  him 
and  lighted  on  his  shoulders.  This  was  emblematic  of  a  sacrifice  to  God,  and  was 
accompanied  by  the  psalm  Cantate  Domino.  At  the  Cheapside  Conduit,  which  was  draped 
in  green,  were  the  twelve  Apostles,  their  respective  names  appearing  on  their  foreheads. 
With  them  were  England’s  twelve  Kings,  Martyrs,  and  Confessors.  Their  salutation  took 
the  form  of  a  shower  of  silver  leaves,  while  the  pipes  ran  wine,  the  allusion  being  to  the 
meeting  of  Abraham  and  Meleliizedek  after  the  conquest  of  the  Four  Kings.  An  elegant 
wooden  castle,  marble  and  jasper,  covered  the  Cross,  the  various  Royal  arms  being  well 
displayed.  A  stage  was  erected  before  it  for  the  accommodation  of  a  virgin  chorus,  who 
hailed  the  new  David  with  dance  and  timbrel.  The  heavenly  host,  in  tire  shape  of 
numerous  small  boys,  occupied  the  structure  itself,  whose  office  it  was  to  sing  the  Te  Deum , 
and  pelt  the  King  with  little  imitation  gold  coins  and  laurel  sprigs. 

The  pageant  came  to  a  close  at  the  Western  Conduit,  above  the  tower  of  which  was 
a  canopy  of  sky  and  cloud,  surmounted  by  a  golden  archangel,  and  supported  by  minor 
angels.  Within  were  more  angelic  beings,  grouped  about  a  throne,  where  sat  a  brilliant 
image  of  the  Sun.  Around  were  placed  pavilions  to  give  young  girls  an  opportunity  of 
blowing  gold  leaves  upon  the  unfortunate  monarch.  How  thankful  he  must  have  been  to 
reach  the  seclusion  of  Westminster! 

Poor  Anne  Boleyn  lias  the  honour  of  figuring  in  the  first  Lord  Mayor’s  Show  which 
the  old  chroniclers  have  described  in  detail.  On  the  eve  of  her  coronation  site  proceeded 
from  the  Tower  to  Westminster,  by  way  of  Cheapside,  where  the  conduits  ran  with  red 
and  white  wine.  At  the  Cross  awaited  all  the  City  dignitaries  to  do  homage,  while 
Master  Walter,  the  City  Recorder,  placed  in  her  hands  a  purse  with  a  thousand  gold 
marks  therein.  Farther  on,  at  the  Little  Conduit,  was  enacted  a  costly  musical  pageant, 
representing,  the  goddesses  J uno,  Venus,  and  Minerva.  These  ladies  gracefully  bestowed 
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on  tlie  future  Queen  a  golden  apple,  divided  into  three  sections,  symbolical  of  Wealth, 
Wisdom,  and  Happiness. 

The  next  day  commenced  with  a  grand  water  procession,  which  escorted  Anne  from 
Greenwich  to  Westminster.  There  were  over  hfty  barges,  belonging  to  the  City  Companies. 
The  Mayor’s  barge  took  the  lead,  clad  in  red  cloth,  it  being  a  Royal  function.  The  sides 
were  draped  with  emblazoned  targets,  the  decks  and  sails  with  rich  cloth  of  gold  and 
silver.  On  board  were  “shawms,  shagbushes,  and  divers  other  instruments,  which 
continually  made  goodly  harmony.”  At  the  head  and  stern  the  Royal  arms  were  beaten 
in  gold  on  two  huge  banners ;  while  every¬ 
where  floated  the  flags  of  the  Haberdashers 
and  Merchant  Adventurers’  Guilds,  to  which 
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Sir  Stephen  Peacock  be¬ 
longed.  At  the  left  hand  of 
this  barge  was  another  craft,  on 
which  was  presented  a  pageant 
displaying  a  golden  rock,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  red  and  white 
roses :  here  rested  a  crowned 
white  falcon,  this  being  the  young  Queen’s  device;  on  the  slopes  reclined  maidens,  “singing 
and  playing  sweetly.”  At  the  right-hand  side  was  the  Bachelors’  barge,  which  also 
discoursed  sweet  music,  and  in  front  a  truly  awful  monster,  symbolical  of  the  Tudor 
Rouge  Dragon,  was  borne  along,  together  with  many  other  terrifying  beasts  and  yelling 
savages,  who  vomited  fire,  let  off  squibs,  and  made  “hideous  noises.”  So  the  unfortunate 
Queen  passed  to  her  brief,  ill-gotten  triumph. 

The  dramatic  spirit  of  the  Elizabethan  age  took  full  advantage  of  the  Pageant. 
It  was  the  precursor  of  its  greater  sister,  the'  Play.  As  the  histrionic  element  developed, 
the  disconnected  grouping  of  the  earlier  shows  gained  sequence  and  coherence.  A 
definite  scheme  of  action  became  inadmissible,  and  when  the  limits  of  the  Pageant  were 
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found  inadequate,  the  Theatre  superseded  it.  Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  time 
than  this  outburst  of  theatrical  display.  The  nation  was  stage-struck ;  the  kingdom  one 
great  playhouse.  People  were  feeding  on  miracles.  The  marvels  of  the  Western  world 
were  firing  men’s  blood;  the  splendours  of  the  gorgeous  East  were  retailed  in  every 
tavern.  Is  it  strange  that  the  moral  balance  was  lost,  and  that  something  gayer  than 
the  humdrum  of  daily  life  was  sought? 

These  shows  were  everywhere ;  the  Queen  herself  was  made  the  centre  of  a  continuous 
pageant.  Nymphs  awaited  Iter  in  the  forest  glades  when  she  followed  the  chase;  Cupids 
received  her  at  the  city  gates  as  she  passed  from  town  to  town.  Of  the  Court  pageants, 
Ben  Jonson  himself,  whose  masques  were  a  feature  of-  them,  may  best  speak.  “Such,” 
says  he,  “  was  the  exquisite  performance,  as,  besides  the  pomp,  splendour,  or  what  we 
may  call  apparelling,  of  such  presentments,  that  alone,  had  all  else  been  absent,  was  of 
power  to  surprise  with  delight,  and  steal  away  the  spectators  from  themselves.  Nor 
was  there  wanting  whatsoever  might  give  to  the  furniture  or  complement,  either  in 
riches,  or  strangeness  of  the  habits,  delicacy  of  dances,  magnificence  of  the  scene,  or 
divine  rapture  of  musick.  Only  the  envy  was  that  it  lasted  not  still.” 

It  was  a  great  occasion  when  the  young  Queen  passed  through  the  City  on  the  day 
before  her  coronation.  She  was  radiant  then  with  young  life,  young  hopes,  and  the 
new  sense  of  power.  A  smile  lit  up  her  face  as  one  of  the  crowd  said,  “I  remember 
old  King  Harry  the  Eighth.”  The  citizens  gave  her  no  half-hearted  reception;  the 
streets  were  en  fete.  In  Gracechureli  Street  there  was  a  grand  arch,  beneath  which  were 
three  tiers,  with  a  tableau  on  each.  On  the  first,  a  child  represented  Elizabeth  herself ; 
on  the  second  were  two  more  youngsters  as  her  father  and  Anne  Boleyn ;  and  on  the 
lowest  stage  came  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  of  York.  There  was  another  figure  of  the 
Queen  in  Cornhill,  attended  by  Religion,  Love,  Justice,  and  Wisdom,  who  were  contending 
with  their  opposites. 

Cheapside  was  a  blaze  of  colour,  the  streets  being  draped  with  cloth  of  gold  and 
costly  stuffs  and  carpets  ;  banners  and  streamers  floated  from  the  houses.  All  the  way 
from  Fenchurch  Street  to  the  Little  Conduit  the  Companies  were  ranged  in  rows  behind 
barriers  of  cloth.  A  third  pageant,  of  the  Eight  Beatitudes,  met  her  at  the  upper  end, 
and  here  the  Recorder  handed  her  the  City’s  gift  of  a  crimson  satin  purse  containing  a 
thousand  marks.  The  Royal  condescension  was  never  better  shown  than  in  the  alacrity 
with  which  she  accepted  this  token.  Further  on,  by  the  Conduit,  a  very  ambitious  design 
awaited  her.  At  either  side  of  a  cavern  rose  two  hills  in  strong  contrast,  the  one 
barren  and  desolate,  with  a  solitary  figure  resting  beneath  a  leafless  tree,  on  which  was 
displayed  the  sign,  “  Respublica  Ruinosa  ”  ;  the  other  verdant  with  grass  and  foliage,  and 
described  as  “ Respublica  Institute! .”  The  old  man  with  the  scythe  excited  the  Queen’s 
curiosity;  when  told  it  was  Time,  she  replied,  “Yes,  and  Time  has  brought  me  here.’’ 
Noticing  that  Truth,  a  maiden  in  white  silk,  held  a  Bible  in  her  hand,  she  turned  to 
Sir  John  Perrot,  who  was  holding  her  canopy,  and  bade  him  bring  her  the  book.  But 
being  told  that  this  was  contrary  to  the  play,  she  permitted  it  to  be  lowered  into  her 
chariot  by  a  golden  thread.  She  then  hugged  and  kissed  the  volume,  declaring  that  it 
was  the  most  precious  gift  she  had  received,  and  that  she  would  read  it  diligently,  “  to 
the  great  comfort  of  the  bystanders.”  Four  towers  had  been  erected  on  a  stage  at  the 
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Fleet  Street  Conduit,  where,  beneath  a  palm-tree,  was  enthroned  Deborah,  “Judge  and 
Restorer  of  the  House  of  Israel.”  Representatives  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  Commons 
occupied’  the  [steps  of  the  throne.  The  City  Function  ended  at  Temple  Bar,  which  was 
guarded  by  Grogmagog  the  Albion,  and  Corineus  the  Briton.  A  child,  in  the  garb  of  a 
poet,  stepped  out  from  a  band  of  youthful  singers,  to  deliver  the  farewell ;  and  then 
the  Queen  passed  on  to  Westminster. 

In  no  way  behind  the  Royal  pageants  were  the  purely  Civic  shows  which  commemorated 
the  election  of  new  officers.  They  were  taken  seriously  then,  and  were  events  requiring 
elaborate  thought  and  design,  and  the  expenditure  of  a  fortune  to  carry  out.  The 
reigning  monarch  was  a  frequent  guest ;  a  thousand  persons  would  sit  down  to  the 
banquet,  the  cost  of  which  would  amount  to  four  hundred  pounds,  a  large  sum  for  the 
sixteenth  century.  Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  show  of  tins  period  was  that  celebrating 
the  election  of  John  Leman,  Fishmonger,  to  the  chief  office  in  the  year  1616. 

The  conception  of  this  pageant  was  in  the  brain  of  Anthony  Monday,  dramatist, 
and  collaborator  with  Drayton;  the  designs  are  still  preserved  by  the  Fishmongers’ 
Company.  It  consisted  of  six  special  groups,  mainly  bearing  a  piscatorial  significance. 
First  came  a  Dutch  fishing-boat  on  wheels,  the  occupants  of  which  were  continually 
hauling  in  their  fish-laden  nets,  and  scattering  the  contents  among  the  crowd.  This  was 
followed  by  an  enormous  dolphin,  wearing  a  crown,  and  bestrode  by  Arion.  Next  came 
a  delicate  compliment  to  the  brother  Company  of  Goldsmiths,  depicting  the  Moorish  king 
on  a  golden  leopard,  giving  freely  of  Ins  wealth  as  he  passed.  In  attendance  were  six 
tributary  kings  on  horseback,  clad  in  armour  of  golden  sheen,  and  weighted  with  ingots. 
Fourthly,  there  was  the  customary  play  upon  the  name  and  escutcheon  of  tire  new  mayor, 
this  time  a  goodly  lemon  tree,  rich  with  fruit,  in  which  a  nested  pelican  was  feeding  her 
offspring.  Higher  up  among  the  branches  were  children  emblematic  of  the  five  senses 
— Sight  as  an  eagle,  Hearing  as  a  hart,  Taste  as  an  ape,  Smell  as  a  dog,  and  Touch  as  a 
spider.  The  fifth  car  paid  homage  to  the  illustrious  dead  who  had  risen  to  the  chief 
City  honour  by  the  conscientious  sale  of  fish  ;  their  shields  were  ranged  round  the 
bower  of  Sir  William  Walworth,  most  noble  of  Fishmongers.  Within  was  a  mailed  effigy 
of  the  knight  himself,  while  upon  a  dagger’s  point  a  mounted  soldier  carried  the  head 
of  tin*  great  rebel,  Wat  Tyler.  For  escort  there  were  five  knights  on  horseback,  six 
trumpeters,  and  two  dozen  halberdiers  in  pale  blue  silk,  with  the  arms  of  the  guild  on 
the  front,  and  those  of  Sir  William  on  the  back.  There  was  also  a  golden-winged  angel 
on  a  gay  steed,  whose  part  it  was  to  rouse  Walworth  from  his  slumbers,  when  the 
Lord  M  ayor  approached,  and  assist  him  in  the  delivery  of  the  interlude. 

But  these  were  only  accessories  to  the  great  triumphal  car,  to  which  mermen  and 
mermaids  were  harnessed.  On  a  throne  sat  King  Richard  II.,  who,  by  his  connection 
with  Walworth,  of  course  shed  a  reflected  halo  on  fish  ;  above,  a  guardian  angel  watched 
over  the  safety  of  the  crown,  and  beneath  were  a  few  of  the  leading  virtues  which  have 
been  the  conspicuous  heritage  of  our  Royal  masters.  These  were  represented  by  fair 
damsels,  who  were  engaged  in  abusing  Treason  ‘  and  Rebellion,  the  last  two  being 
represented  bv  “burly  men.”  Opposite  to  the  king  was  Justice,  attended  by  Law, 
Authority,  Peace,  Plenty,  Vigilance,  and  Discipline. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  characteristic  of  these  great  shows,  because  less  artificial, 
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were  the  wonderful  Midsummer  Marching  Watches,  of  which  Stow  gives  such  glowing 
pictures.  On  the  Vigils  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  every 


door  was  hung  with  fragrant  festoons  of 
green  birch,  long  fennel,  St.  John’s  wort, 
orpin,  and  white  lilies,  and  illuminated 
with  nil-lamps.  The  more  ambitious  dis¬ 
played  curiously-wrought  branches  of 
iron,  containing  sometimes  as  many  as 
a  hundred  lights.  Everybody  contributed 
towards  the  bonfires  along  the  streets, 
these  being  supposed  not  only  to  purge 
the  infected  air,  but  also  to  cement  all 
breaches  of  friendship.  The  richer  citizens 
provided  tables  outside  their  doors,  whereon  were  set  such  dainties  as  sweetbread,  meat, 
and  drink,  of  which  all  comers  were  invited  to  partake. 

Then  came  the  Marching  Watch  of  some  two  thousand  men,  “part  of  them  being 
old  soldiers  of  skill  to  be  captains,  lieutenants,  sergeants,  corporals,  &c.,  whifners. 
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drummers,  and  fifes,  standard  and  ensign  bearers,  demi-launces  on  great  torses,  gunners 
with  hand-guns  or  half-hakes,  archers  in  coats  of  white  fustian,  signed  on  the  breast  and 
back  with  the  arms  of  the  City,  their  bows  bent  in  their  hands,  with  sheafs  of  arrows 
by  their  side ;  pikemen  in  bright  corslets,  burganets,  &c. ;  halbards,  the  like ;  the  bullmen 
in  Alrnain  rivets,  and  aprons  of  mail,  in  great  number.”  Seven  hundred  cressets  were 
employed  to  light  them,  twice  as  many  men  being  told  off  for  this  purpose,  one  to  carry 
the  standard,  the  other  to  feed  it.  Their  route  would  be  “from  the  Little  Conduit,  by 
Paul’s  Gate,  through  Westeheap,  by  the  stocks,  through  Cornhill,  by  Leaden  Hall,  to 
Aldgate ;  then  back  down  Fenchurch  Street,  by  Grasse  Church,  about  Grasse  Church 
Conduit,  and  up  Grasse  Church  Street  into  Cornhill,  and  through  into  'Westeheap  again.” 

In  the  year  1539  this  Marching  reached  such  pretensions  as  to  cause  the  intervention 
of  the  Crown.  Fifteen  thousand  citizens,  clothed  in  white  silk  and  chains  of  gold, 
gathered  together  “at  the  Miles  End.'"  They  marched  through  the  City  to  Westminster, 
around  St.  James’s  Park,  and  back  by  Holborn.  “King  Henry,  then  considering  the 
great  charges  of  the  citizens  for  the  furniture  of  this  unusual  muster,  forbade  the  Marching 
Watch  provided  for  at  Midsummer  for  that  year;  which,  being  once  laid  down,  was  not 
raised  again  till  the  year  1548.” 
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NO  atmosphere  lias  changed  more  completely  than  that  of  the  Club  :  formerly  all  its 
brilliance  came  from  its  members;  now  it  is  dependent  on  the  upholsterer. 
Whether  mahogany  and  marble  are  the  natural  antidotes  of  wit  and  wisdom,  1  will  leave 
to  the  metaphysical  to  decide,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  smartness  has  left  the  conversation  in 
favour  of  the  appointments.  Most  who  are  used  to  club-life  will  admit  that  with  increasing 
magnificence  has  grown  up  a  deeper  monotony.  One  passes  up  palatial  staircases,  where 
liveried  flunkeys  vie  with  the  birds  of  Yenus  in  point  of  utility;  into  endless  gilded 
rooms,  where  one  becomes  exasperated  with  the  chaos  of  periodical  literature  and  the 
comfort  of  the  lounges;  and  finally  goes  home  or  to  the  theatre  to  be  amused.  Not  even 
in  the  best  Bohemian  clubs  is  one  startled  by  the  play  of  wit.  When  the  lucky  man  of 
letters  strikes  upon  an  original  gem,  lie  jealously  guards  it  as  a  thing  of  price;  only  to 
the  phlegmatic  compositor  does  lie  entrust  it  until  the  laws  of  copyright  have  stamped 
his  claim  to  paternity. 

In  fact,  few  would  agree  nowadays  with  the  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson:  “Sir,  the  great 
chair  of  a  full  and  pleasant  London  club  is,  perhaps,  the  throne  of  human  felicity.”  Then 
a  hard  settle  and  a  sanded  floor  were  the  sole  attractions,  yet  sufficient  to  inspire  half 
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the  immortal  epigrams  of  our  language.  Men  were  not  so  blase  or  cynical ;  they  were 
content  to  meet  in  simple  fashion,  and  give  their  best  to  the  “feast  of  reason  and  the 
flow  of  soul.”  The  coffee-house,  a  century  ago,  was  an  important  factor  of  London  life — 
the  place  to  be  seen  at,  to  meet  the  leading  lights  of  the  day,  where  the  noble  patrons 
mingled  with  the  masters  of  the  higher  arts.  Of  course,  the  names  of  these  clubs  are 
legion ;  it  is  only  possible  in  a  single  article  to  refer  to  a  few  that  have  particularly 
noteworthy  associations  attached  to  them. 

No  paper  on  clubs  would  be  complete  without  a  substantial  tribute  to  the  father  of 
them — the  first  and,  I  may  say,  the  most  famous  of  all.  The  Apollo  Club  belongs  to  the 
golden  age  of  Elizabeth,  when  were  gathered  together  such  a  brilliant  cluster  of  immortal 
names  as  modern  history  can  scarcely  match.  Beneath  the  quaint  sign  of  “  The  Devil,” 
whereon  St.  Dunstan  was  seen  tweaking  the  nose  of  his  Satanic^ Majesty,  met  nightly  the 
great  William  himself,  rare  old  Ben,  Kit  Marlowe,  Greene,  Nash,  and  the  many  others 
who  shed  lustre  on  England’s  renaissance. 

The  old  tavern  stood  next  to  the  banking-house  of  Childs’,  by  whom  it  was  bought 
and  demolished  in  1788.  Some  interesting  relics  of  the  club  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
preSCint  premises  of  the  firm,  among  which  is  the  same  bust  of  the  Sun-god  that  used  to 
look  down  upon  the  festive  scenes  from  its  place  above  the  door.  The  ruling  spirit  and 
President  was  Jonson  himself,  who  formulated  the  well-known  rules,  commencing : — 

“  Let  none  but  guests  and  clubbers  hither  come  ; 

Let  dunces,  fools,  and  sordid  men  keep  home ; 

Let  learned,  civil,  merry  men  b’  invited, 

And,  modest,  too;  nor  be  choice  liquor  slighted. 

Let  nothing  in  the  treat  offend  the  guest ; 

More  for  delight  than  cost  prepare  the  feast.” 

Should  not  the  last  line  be  writ  in  letters  of  fire  on  the  walls  of  our  modern  functions? 
T1  le  laws  go  on  to  proscribe  topics  serious  and  sacred;  likewise  the  admission  of  wandering 
minstrels.  Discussions  must  be  to  the  point,  and  the  wit  must  be  “  without  reflection.” 
Quarrelling  and  horseplay  were  sternly  forbidden,  although  “laughing,  leaping,  dancing, 
jests,  and  songs  ”  were  to  be  the  attractions  on  festive  occasions.  Members  who  betrayed 
the  sacred  rites  of  the  club  were  liable  to  expulsion.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the  axioms 
of  Apollo  were  not  so  estimable,  as,  for  instance,  the  advice  written  over  the  kitchen 
clock-  “If  the  wine  of  last  night  hurt  you,  drink  more  to-day,  and  it  will  cure  you.” 

Two  occasions  connected  with  the  club  show  rugged,  burly  Ben  in  his  dual  character 
of  kindly  host  and  arrogant  filibuster.  A  young  Cambridge  bard  named  Eandolph  had 
found  the  allurements  of  London  too  costly  for  his  pocket  ;  penniless,  and  out  at  elbow, 
he  resolved  that  his  last-  night  should  be  dedicated  to  the  Apollo,  despite  the  obstacles  of 
having  neither  money  nor  invitation.  His  white  face  soon  caught  the  roving  eye  of  Jonson. 
who  bellowed  to  him  ;  “  Come  in,  John  Bo-peep.”  His  shabby  clothes  at  once  became 
the  butt  for  the  squibs  and  doggerel  of  the  assembled  company,  Land  the  choice  was 
given  him  of  either  making  an  impromptu  verse  or  of  ordering  a  quart  of  sack.  The 
exigencies  of  his  pocket  were  instantly  responsible  for  the  following  lines  :  — 

“  I,  John  Bo-peep,  and  you  four  sheep, 

With  each  one  his  good  fleece  ; 

If  that  you  are  willing  to  give  me  a  shilling, 

’Tis  fifteen  pence  apiece.” 
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Ben  was  delighted.  “By  - 

he  thundered,  “  I  believe  this 
is  my  son  ^Randolph !  ”  Hence¬ 
forth  he  was  made  free  of  the 
premises. 


( )n  another  evening  a  stranger 
from  the  country  was  enlarging  offensively  on  the  extent  of  his  landed  possessions. 
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Tliis  unpardonable  breach  of  taste  was  too  much  for  the  President,  who  finally  exploded 
as  follows  : — 

“What  signify  to  us  your  dirt  and  your  clods?  Where  you  have  an  acre  of  land 
I  have  ten  acres  of  wit.” 

“Have  you  so,  good  Mr.  Wiseacre ?”  was  the  reply.  Then  a  companion  chimed  in: 

“  Why  now,  Ben,  you  seem  to  he  quite  stung.” 

“P  faith,”  answered  Jonson,  “I  never  was  so  pricked  by  a  hobnail  before.” 

Among  the  other  noteworthy  personages  connected  with  the  “  Devil  ”  may  he 
mentioned  mine  host,  Simon  Wadloe,  who  died  in  1027,  and  whose  name  has  been 
preserved  in  Squire  Western’s  favourite  ditty,  “  Old  k.  Sir 
Simon  the  King ;  ”  also  John  Cottington,  otherwise  “  Mull 
Sack,”  who,  from  the  humble  position  of  sweep,  gained 
distinction  in  the  more  gentlemanly  calling  of  highwayman. 

It  was  in  the  stormy 
days  of  the  Civil 
Wars,  and  he  made 
capital  out  of  both 
parties  with  strict 
impartiality,  being 
able  to  boast  that 
he  stripped  both 
the  Iron  Protector 
and  the  Merry  Mon¬ 
arch.  His  portrait 
is  embellished  with 
some  descriptive 
verse  ending  with 
the  following  coup¬ 
let  :  — 


(Dn  JOHN'S  ON  M  t)  vc. 

0  AUTRE  TAVERN. 


“  I  sing,  dance,  drink,  and  merrily  pass  the  day. 

And,  like  a  chimney,  sweep  all  care  away.” 

After  the  Restoration,  the  tavern  became  mainly  a  resort  for  the  legal  profession,  although 
such  figures  as  Addison,  Steele,  and  the  much-abused  Colley  Cibber  were  to  be  seen  there. 
An  epigram  on  the  latter  says  : — 


“When  laureates  make  odes,  do  you  ask  of  what  sort? 

Do  you  ask  if  they’re  good  or  are  evil? 

You  may  judge:  from  the  ‘Devil’  they  come  to  the  Court, 
And  go  from  the  Court  to  the  ‘Devil.’” 


Of  course,  the  Apollo  has  its  particular  reminiscences  of  Dr.  Johnson,  but  then  what 
club  has  not?  It  was  here  that  he  gave  the  supper  to  celebrate  the  appearance  of 
Mrs.  Lennox’s  novel,  “  The  Life  of  Harriet  Stuart,”  when  the  hot  apple-pie  of  Gargantuan 
proportions  was  appropriately  garnished  with  bay  leaves,  and  when  he  himself  placed  a 
laurel  crown  upon  the  fair  writer’s  brow.  “  About  5  a.m.,”  says  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
“Johnson’s  face  shone  with  meridian  splendour,  though  his  drink  had  only  been  lemonade; 
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but  the  far  greater  part  of  the  company  had  deserted  the  colours  of  Bacchus  and  were 
with  difficulty  rallied  to  partake  of  a  second  refreshment  of  coffee,  which  was  scarcely 
ended  when  the  day  began  to  dawn.” 

Another  old  inn  associated  with  the  great  lexicographer  was  the  Mitre.  It  also  stood 
next  to,  and  was  demolished  by,  a  banking  house,  viz.,  Hoare’s.  Shakespeare’s  name  is 
also  attached  to  it,  for  in  the  manuscript  poems  of  a  contemporary  bard,  Richard  Jackson, 
may  be  found  “Shakespeare’s  rime,  which  lie  made  at  ye  ‘Mitre’  in  Fleet  Street,” 
beginning  “From  the  rich  Lavinian  shore.” 

The  faithful  Boswell’s  narrative  is  replete  with  allusions  to  this  tavern ;  the  first 
supper  which  cemented  the  life-friendship  with  the  Doctor  was  held  there,  when  the 
disciple’s  open  admiration  proved  irresistible.  “Give  me  your  hand,”  said  Johnson;  “I 
have  taken  a  fancy  to  you.”  At  the  Mitre  he  cut  short  a  Scotch  gentleman’s  eulogy  on 
the  scenery  of  the  North  by  remarking:  “Sir,  let  me  tell  you  that  the  noblest  prospect 
that  a  Scotchman  ever  sees  is  the  high  road  that  leads  him  to  England.”  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  Johnson  “  had  the  coat  but  not  the  heart  of  a  bear,”  for  many  loving 
traits  are  told  of  him  to  put  against  these  crude  bruscpieries.  As  “Goldy”  said,  in  this 
very  hostel,  when  alluding  to  some  profligate  protege,  “He  is  now  become  miserable,  and 
that  ensures  the  protection  of  Johnson.”  Be  fore  passing  on  to  the  clubs  most  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  author  of  “Rasselas,”  let  us  digress  briefly  in  favour  of  the  immortal 
coterie  of  an  earlier  generation. 

The  Ivit-Kat  Club  was  held  at  the  sign  of  “The  Trumpet,”  a  tavern  in  Shire  Lane, 
and  owed  its  name  to  its  original  owner,  a  pastrycook,  yclept  Christopher  Kat.  The 
meetings  at  first  had  a  political  significance,  being  held  by  Whig  patriots  to  discuss  the 
security  of  the  Protestant  succession  when  the  star  of  William  of  Orange  was  waning. 
The  average  list  of  members  numbered  about  forty,  the  nobility  being  represented  by  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  Lords  Dorset  and  Halifax,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  the  arts  by 
Addison,  Steele,  Congreve,  and  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  The  Spectator  and  Tatter  are  replete 
with  the  smart  sayings  of  these  wits.  Thus  we  learn  how  the  courtly  Addison  recpiired 
so  much  wine  to  loosen  his  gravity  that  poor  good-natured  Steele  was  always  intoxicated 
before  the  golden  epigrams  began  to  flow. 

Among  the  pleasant  customs  of  the  club  was  that  of  electing  annually  some  Queen  'of 
Beauty,  who  should  be  the  mark  for  the  gallant  toasts  and  bursts  of  poesy  of  the 
members.  Perhaps  the  best  of  these  jeux  d'  esprit  is  that  from  the  brain  of  Lord  Halifax 
upon  the  “Little  Whig”  (as  Lady  Sunderland  was  called): — 

‘•All  nature’s  charms  in  Sunderland  appear, 

Bright  as  her  eyes  and  as  her  reason  clear: 

Yet  still  their  force,  to  man  not  safely  known. 

Seems  undiscovered  to  herself  alone.” 

The  object  of  this  effusion  was  one  of  the  four  daughters  of  Marlborough,  the  other  three, 
the  Ladies  Godolphin,  Bridgewater,  and  Monthermer,  being  also  recipients  of  these 
laudatory  distinctions.  In  connection  with  these  beauty  competitions  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu  tells  a  pretty  incident.  It  was  the  evening  for  the  election  of  a  fair  one,  when 
her  father,  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  boldly  wagered  little  Mary,  then  eight  years  old, 
against  all  the  matured  charms  they  could  bring  against  her.  To  prove  his  choice  he- 
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instantly  sent  a  chaise  to  bring  her  to  the  meeting.  The  sight  of  the  childish  beauty  was 
infectious :  they  elected  her  without  a  dissentient  voice.  The  company  rose  to  drink  her 
health,  solemnly  kissed  her,  and  feasted  her  with  sweetmeats,  then  perpetuated  her  name 
on  a  goblet  with  a  diamond.  She  says  herself:  “Pleasure  was  too  poor  a  word  to  express 


my  sensations.  They  amounted  to  ecstasy.  Never  again  throughout  my  whole  life  did  I 
pass  so  happy  an  evening.” 

I  would  there  were  space  to  tell  all  the  delightful  stories  that  have  come  down  to 
us  anent  Steele  and  the  Kit-lvat.  A  characteristic  anecdote  is  that  where,  at  the 
anniversary  of  the  King,  he  and  Addison  entertained  Bishop  Hoadley,  of  Bangor. 
Presently  entered  the  tipsy  but  enthusiastic  hatter,  John  Sly,  who  drank  the  Royal  health 
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on  his  knees.  The  jest  was  received  in  injured  silence,  hut  kindly  Dicky  whispered  to 
his  clerical  friend,  “  Do  laugh  :  it  is  humanity  to  laugh.”  However,  the  outraged  prelate 
took  his  departure,  and  Steele  fell  under  the  table.  The  next  morning  he  penned  the 
following  conciliatory  couplet  to  the  Bishop  (who,  of  course,  forgave  him,  as  everyone 
else  had  to)  :  — 

“  Virtue  with  so  much  ease  on  Bangor  sits, 

All  faults  he  pardons,  though  he  none  commits.” 

The  “Grecian”  was  another  club  frequented  by  the  same  brilliant  company.  It  was 
situated  in  Devereux  Court,  and  was  distinguished  by  its  character  for  scholarship,  as 
“  White’s  ”  was  for  its  gallantry,  and  “  Will’s  ”  for  its  poetry.  Dr.  King  tells  us  how 
the  young  Templars  would  wrangle  over  the  correct  accent  of  a  Greek  word,  and  would 
adjourn  outside  to  finish  the  dispute  with  their  swords.  Addison  also  speaks  in  the 
Spectator  of  the  exaggerated  importance  of  these  legal  striplings.  The  club  was  started 
by  a  Greek  from  the  Levant,  who,  about  the  year  of  the  Great  Fire,  advertised  his 
coffee,  chocolate,  and  tea,  by  offering  gratuitous  Instruction  in  the  preparation  of  these 
beverages.  Akenside  used  to  alternate  of  a  night  between  the  “Grecian”  and  ‘  Tom’s. 
Sir  John  Hawkins  describes  him  here  as  “entangled  in  disputes  and  altercations,  chiefly 
on  subjects  of  literature  and  politics,  that  fixed  on  his  character  the  stamp  of  haughtiness 
and  self-conceit,  and  drew  him  into  disagreeable  situations.” 

All  readers  of  Boswell  will  remember  the  references  to  “The  Club.”  This  was  a 
genuine  Johnsonian  creation.  The  great  Doctor  and  Sir  Joshua  founded  it  in  1746,  the 
early  membership  being  extremely  exclusive,  and  extended  to  only  a  dozen  or  so.  Even 
Goldsmith  was  objected  to  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  as  being  merely  a  literary  hack,  but 
he  finally  came  in  as  a  naturalist  on  the  strength  of  his  “Animated  Nature”!  The 
company  included,  besides  the  above-mentioned,  Burke,  Gibbons,  Garrick,  Boswell,  and 
Dr.  Burney.  Mrs.  Piozzi  tells  us  that  Johnson  had  a  passionate  regard  for  the  “Literary 
Club  ”  (as  it  was  re-named  after  Garrick’s  death),  so  long  as  it  was  restricted  to  his 
particular  friends;  but  as  soon  as  its  circle  became  widened  and  “took  off  from  his 
confidence  in  the  company,”  lie  withdrew  his  patronage,  and  stigmatised  it  as  “a  mere 
dinner  club.”  The  earlier  meetings  were  held  at  “The  Turk’s  Head,”  in  Soho,  the 
members  assembling  once  a  week,  at  seven  o’clock,  for  supper ;  it  was  afterwards  removed 
to  Sackville  Street.  The  centenary  celebration  of  “The  Johnson  Club”  (its  latest  name) 
was  held  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel  in  1864,  when  Dean  Milman  took  the  chair,  and  the 
“  Father  of  tin-  Club,”  Lord  Brougham,  made  a  special  journey  from  the  South  of  France 
in  order  to  be  present.  A  very  distinguished  gathering  of  peers,  Church  dignitaries,  and 
celebrities  did  honour  to  the  occasion. 

Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden,  was  the  scene  of  three  of  the  most  celebrated  coffee¬ 
houses,  “Will’s,”  “Button’s,”  and  “  Tom’s.”  It  was  to  the  first  that  the  infant  Pope  begged 
to  be  carried,  in  order  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  his  great  predecessor,  Dryden.  As  our 
friend  the  Doctor  himself  says:  “Who  does  not  wish  that  Dryden  could  have  known  the 
value  of  the  homage  that  was  paid  him,  and  foreseen  the  greatness  of  his  young  admirer?” 
To  the  older  poet’s  preference  was  due  the  pre-eminence  of  “Will’s;”  it  became  the 
centre  of  all  the  wit  and  brilliance  of  the  day.  The  entree  to  it  was  at  once  a  mark  of 
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assured  success  and  tire  envy  of  those  ephemeral  stars  whom  the  Spectator  jeers  at  as- 
coming  to  the  coffee-house  “upon  the  merit  of  having  writ  a  posie  of  a  ring.”  The 
nobility  were  not  slow  to  follow,  for  Defoe  speaks  of  the  blue  and  green  ribands  and  the 
stars  sitting  in  familiar  converse  with  the  peers  of  the  pen.  Dryden,  as  an  old  man,  had 
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his  particular  seat,  which  was  called  his  Winter  Chair,  and  was  moved  out  to  the 
balcony  for  him  in  warm  weather.  Colley  Cibber  speaks  of  him  then  “as  a 

decent  old  man,  the  arbiter  of  critical  disputes  at 

‘Win’s.’” 

At  the  great  poet’s  death,  Addi¬ 
son  drew  the  fashion  to  “  Button’s,” 
across  the  road,  the  proprietor  of 
which  had  been  a  servant  of  his 
wife,  the  Countess  of  Warwick. 
Mr.  Spectator  would  retire  here  when 
wounded  by  the  frequent  encounters 
with  his  titled  spouse  ;  and  here 
Ambrose  Philips  hung  up  the  cele¬ 
brated  rod  with  which  he  threatened 
to  chastise  Pope.  The  famous  Lion’s 
Head  was  erected  at  this  club  by 
the  founder  of  the  Guardian,  through 
the  open  mouth  of  which  young  and 
inexperienced  writers  were  invited  to 
post  their  MSS.  Under  it  was  placed 
Martial’s  couplet. 

“  Curvantur  magnis  iste  cervicibus  ungues  ; 
X on  nisi  dileela  pascitur  iste  fera." 

“Tom’s,”  at  17,  Eussell  Street, 
held  its  own  for  over  a  century  as  a 
haunt  of  “  smart  ”  people,  where 
“there  was  playing  at  piquet  and 
the  best  of  conversation  till  midnight.” 
On  the  balcony  would  gather  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Upper  House  of  an 
afternoon  to  drink  tea  and  be  amused. 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  an  important  club  of  six  hundred 
members  was  held  here,  including  such  extreme 
elements  as  the  Dukes  of  Northumberland  and 
Montague,  Lords  Rodney  and  Clive,  Garrick,  Foote, 
Johnson,  and  Goldsmith. 

The  literary  atmosphere  of  Paternoster  How  was 
naturally  conducive  to  the  growth  of  clubs  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Quite  a  thriving  group  of  them  encircled  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard  ;  there  was  Child’s  Coffee-house, 
patronised  by  solemn  proctors  and  clergy,  where  Addison 
came  to  study  types,  and  laugh  at  the  countryman  who 
mistook  everyone  in  a  scarf  for  a  doctor  of  divinity. 
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There  was  the  St.  Paul’s  Coffee-house,  and 
Paul’s  Head,  where  Dr.  Rawlinson’s  great 
collection  of  books  was  sold  after  dinner. 

There  was  also  the  club  at  the  Queen’s  Arms, 
where  Garrick  attended  in  order  to  popularise 
himself  with  the  City,  and  to  gauge  their  tastes. 

Johnson  founded  another  club  at  this  tavern, 
at  which  he  stipulated  that  the  members  should 
not  he  “  patriotic  ”  ;  indeed,  Boswell  describes 
them  as  “very  sensible,  well-behaved  men.” 

But  more  famous  than  all  of  these  was 
the  “  Chapter,”  with  its  low-panelled  rooms 
and  heavy  beams.  In  the  north-east  box  of 
the  coffee-room  met  nightly  the  “Witte- 
nagemot,”  as  the  noisy  little  group  of  wits 
termed  themselves;  then,  in  this  same  room, 
there  was  the  “Wet-Paper  Club,”  whose 
object  was  to  devour  the  morning  journals 
as  they  arrived  damp  from  the  machine. 

There  are  also  some  pitiable  me¬ 
mories  of  poor  Chatterton. 

Thus  the  starving  boy,  too 
proud  to  acknowledge  his 
failure,  writes  to  his  family : 

“I  am  quite  familiar  at  the 
Chapter  Coffee-house,  and 
know  all  the  geniuses  there.” 

At  another  time  he  speaks  of 
a  gentleman  at  the  “Chapter” 
who  promised  to  recommend 
him  as  travelling  tutor  to  the 
young  Duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land;  “but,  alas!  I  spoke  no 
tongue  but  my  own.”  Gold¬ 
smith  had  a  special  chair 
here,  which  until  lately  was 
one  of  the  “show”  possessions 
of  the  house.  It  is  told  how 

he  sat  down  to  dinner  with  Lloyd  and  other  needy  scribblers,  and,  finding  himself  the 
only  one  witli  any  money,  had  to  settle  for  them  all. 

I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  a  short  notice  of  three  more  famous  names  in 
London  Clubland.  The  first  is  “  Nando’s,”  which  occupied  the  garish-looking  house  in 
Fleet  Street,  erroneously  styled  “  The  Palace  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Cardinal  Wolsey.”  The 
only  reason  for  this  mistake  is  the  fact  that  it  is  probably  the  house  that  the  groat 
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churchman  ordered  Sir  Amyas  Paulet 
to  build,  in  revenge  for  the  knight 
having  caused  AVolsey,  when  a 
parish  priest,  to  he  put  in  the 
stocks.  “  Nando’s  ”  was  the 
scene  of  Chancellor  Thurlow’s 
first  step  on  the  ladder 
of  success.  He  had 
been  arguing  hotly 
about  some  legal 
case  of  the  day, 
unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  some  law¬ 
yers  were  among 
his  audience ;  the 
latter  were  so 
pleased  with  his 
powers  of  oratory 
that  the  next  day 
they  appointed  him 
junior  counsel. 
How  he  utilised  his 
opportunity  irs  part 
of  history. 

“Hick’s”  is 
another  name  to 
arouse  memories 
with.  It,  was  situa¬ 
ted  at  No.  8,  Fleet 
Street,  and  is  in¬ 
delibly  coupled  with 
the  sad  story  of 
Cowper.  The  melan¬ 
choly  poet,  when 
first  attacked  by 
his  malady,  read  in 
a  paper  there  a 

letter  which  he  considered  specially  designed  to  drive  him  to  self-destruction.  He, 
therefore,  departed,  to  attempt  first  hanging  with  a  garter,  and  then  the  surer  method 
of  drowning.  Happily,  both  efforts  were  ineffectual. 

I  have  left  the  l‘(  lieshire  (  heese  to  the  last,  because  it  still  remains  to  us,  a  cherished 
relic  of  old  Grub  Street,  lying  back  in  its  dingy  little  court,  just  as  when  “Goldy” 
haunted  its  bar  and  wrote,  hard  by,  his  history  of  Olivia.  Sala  has  admirably  described 
it  in  these  words:  “It  is  a  little  lop-sided,  wedged-up  house,  that  always  reminds  you, 
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structurally,  of  a  higli-slu>ul<lere(l  man  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  It  is  full  of  holes, 
and  corners,  and  cupboards,  and  sharp  turnings;  and,  in  ascending  the  stairs  to  the 
tiny  smoking-room,  you  must  tread  cautiously  if  you  do  not  wish  to  be  tripped  up  by 
plates  and  dishes  momentarily  deposited  there  by  furious  waiters.”  Things  have  stood 
still  at  the  “Cheese”  for  more  than  a  century;  the  same  high-backed  settles,  the  same 
saw -dusted  floor,  the  same  simple  chop  and  “Rotheram  steak,”  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  same  “Cheddar”  pudding  on  Saturdays.-  Yes;  shut  up  in  one  of  those  time-worn 
boxes,  you  get  a  better  eighteenth -century  flavour  for  a  shilling  than  the  Bodleian  will 
give  you  in  a  twelvemonth. 
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IT  will  perhaps  seem  an  anomaly  to  associate  the  Law  with  sunny  lawns  and  “trees 
old  and  young,  sprouting  a  shady  boon  for  simple  sheep.”  The  name  alone  conjures 
up  visions  of  musty  deeds,  sable-clad  attorneys,  and  smoke-begrimed  tenements.  It  is 
connected  in  the  infant  mind  with  notices  to  keep  off  the  grass,  and  fines  for  picking 
flowers;  in  the  adult  brain  with  arid  wastes  of  legal  shibboleth  and  sinuous,  stifling 
codicils.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  we  Londoners  owe  some  of  our  greenest  pastures  and 
most  legend-haunted  bye-ways  to  the  followers  of  the  blind  goddess. 

The  Inns  of  Courts  have  been  called  “the  noblest  nurseries  of  humanity  and  liberty 
in  the  kingdom,”  and,  may  we  not  add,  of  poetry  and  romance,  as  breathed  by  hushed 
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cloisters,  lichened  walls,  and  dim-lit  cliapels.  There  are  four  principal  Inns,  those  of  the 
Inner  and  Middle  Temple,  Gray’s  Inn,  and  Lincoln’s  Inn.  The  name  is  derived  from  their 
being  originally  held  in  the  Aula  Regia,  or  Court  of  the  King’s  Palace.  Together  with 


these  are  the 

Inns  of  Chancery, 
which  may  be  classed  in 
this  article  under  the  general 
heading. 

In  paying  a  brief  visit  to  the 
six  most  picturesque  of  these  legal 
centres,  let  us  commence  at  the 

liverside,  where  the  long  sweep  of  the 
Temple  Gardens  makes  such  a  charming  break  in  the  great  brick  City.  It  is  a  place  to 
dream  in;  to  moralise  upon  the  decay  of  the  white-robed  knights  under  the  deadly 

spell  of  the  god  Mammon  ;  to  listen  to  the  noisy  revels  of  the  law  students  who 

usurped  the  places  of  the  haughty  Templars ;  to  watch  the  courtly  Chaucer  pass  in 
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converse  with  the  graver  Gower.  Here  grew  the  immortal  briers  from  which  were 
plucked  the  emblems  of  Yorkist  and  Lancastrian.  All  will  remember  the  prophecy  of 
Warwick  in  Henry  YI. : — 

'‘This  brawl  to-day  grown  to  this  faction  in  the  Temple  garden, 

Shall  send,  between  the  red  rose  and  the  white, 

A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night.” 

The  Knights  Templars  were  first  settled  at  Holborn  Bars,  near  Southampton  Buildings, 
but,  becoming  proud  and  wealthy,  they  desired  nobler  lodgings.  Hence  arose  a  vast 
monastery  between  the  Thames  and  Fleet  Street,  with  terraces  and  gardens,  a  superb 
church  to  the  Virgin,  a  barrack,  priory,  and  long  rows  of  cloisters.  Small  wonder  that 
the  sun-baked  warriors  preferred  the  leisured  ease  of  these  shaded  walks  to  the  broiling 
plains  and  the  exquisite  expression  of  Saracen  fury. 

At  first  the  rules  were  strictly  austere  and  devotional :  prayer,  fasting,  mortification 
of  the  flesh,  and  perpetual  service  were  the  routine  of  each  day.  Silence  was  enjoined  at 
meals  and  on  retiring  to  rest,  which  could  only  be  broken  when  signs  were  inadequate 
to  express  some  special  need.  An  idle  or  foolish  speech  was  to  be  followed  by  a  repetition 
of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Then  came  the  crucial  test  of  prosperity — an  ordeal  too  severe, 
as  it  was  later  on  for  the  learned  Dominican  and  the  lowly  follower  of  St.  Francis.  Their 
arrogance  and  profligacy  shocked  the  pious,  their  great  possessions  aroused  the  greedy ; 
they  were  charged  with  the  crudest  idolatry  and  suffered  the  bitterest  of  persecution, 
until  a  papal  mandate  abolished  the  Order  at  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Many  of  the  old  customs  were  retained  by  the  students  of  Common  Law  who  were 
allowed  to  settle  in  the  deserted  tenements  by  the  King’s  cousin,  Earl  of  Lancaster.  The 
appointment  of  serjeants-at-law  was  identical  with  that  of  creating  the  Fratres  Servientes, 
the  modern  coif  being  a  survival  of  the  linen  one  worn  by  those  ancient  officers.  The  old 
retainers  remained  to  wait  on  their  new  masters;  the  serving-men  were  still  known  as 
paniers;  while  such  customs  as  dining  in  pairs,  the  punishment  of  misconduct  by  expulsion, 
and  the  styling  of  the  Common  Plea  Judges  as  “Knights”  were  kept  up.  When  the 
Society  became  congested,  it  separated  into  two  Halls,  whence  arose  the  custom  still  in 
vogue  of  the  Benchers  in  the  one  Hall  entertaining  once  a  year  the  members  of  the  other. 

AVI  len  Wat  Tyler  led  his  vast  following  through  London,  a  special  animus  was  shown 
against  the  legal  colony,  both  as  being  the  makers  of  unjust  laws,  and  as  the  tenants  of 
the  equally  detested  Knights  Hospitallers.  Their  amiable  intention  was  to  relieve  every 
lawyer  in  the  metropolis  of  his  head  and  start  afresh ;  but  they  contented  themselves 
with  destroying  their  dwellings,  and  burning  deeds,  books,  and  rolls  of  remembrance  in 
Fleet  Street. 

Even  in  these  remote  times  the  profession  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  repute,  the 
students  being  of  good  birth  and  ample  means.  Indeed,  the  costly  nature  of  the  curriculum 
made  this  necessary,  for  the  annual  expenditure  of  each  youth  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
was  computed  at  the  equivalent  of  £450  in  our  present  money.  A  stricter  surveillance 
was  maintained  over  the  youngsters  than  is  at  present  exercised  in  our  Universities:  not 
only  was  their  moral  attitude  closely  observed,  but  also  their  dress  and  outward  semblance. 
Thus,  in  the  early  reign  of  Bluff  King  Hal,  a  fine  of  six-and-eightpence  was  imposed  on 
the  exercise  of  such  plays  as  “  shove-grote  ”  and  “  slyp-grote,”  and  an  interdict  was  put 
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upon  long  beards.  Later  on  they  were  forbidden  to  don  swords,  daggers,  Spanish  cloaks 
or  hats:  only  their  betters  were  permitted  the  luxuries  of  velvet  caps,  white  jerkins, 
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buskins,  shirt-cuffs,  feathers,  &e.  But,  despite  these  restrictions,  the  calling  remained 
popular,  for  in  the  same  reign  large  blocks  of  new  buildings  were  added  for  the  students’ 
accommodation,  among  these  being  Pakington’s  Rents  and  Tanfield  Court. 

Two  of  the  most  noticeable  structures  still  standing  are  the  Middle  Temple  Hall  and 
the  Church.  In  the  roof  of  the  former  may  be  seen  the  most  perfect  specimen  of 

Elizabethan  archi¬ 
tecture  that  London 
can  boast  of.  The 
Hall  lias  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the 
scene  of  the  first 
performance  of 
Twelfth  Night.  A 
c  o  m  t  e  m  p  o  r  a  r  y 
barrister,  yclept 
Manningham,  thus 
records  the  historic 
event  :  “  Feb.  2, 

1601  (2) — At  our 

feast  we  had  a  play 
called  Twelve  Night, 
or  What  you  will, 
much  like  the  Comedy 
o f  Errors  or  Mencech  in  i 
in  Plautus,  but  most 
like  &  neere  to  that 
in  Italian  called 

Inganni.”  The  more  sacred 

edifice  is  the  best  example  we  have 
of  the  round  churches,  there  being  four 
at  present  standing  in  England.  Its  graceful 
Gothic  arches  and  clustered  columns  are  now 
shown  in  their  simple  beauty,  being  shorn  cf 
the  ugly  wainscoting  with  which  vandalism  had 
choked  up  the  base  until  the  last  century.  The 
mail-clad  effigies  still  proclaim  the  glory  of  the 

Marshalls — William,  the  great  Protector  during 

Henry  III.,  who  helped  us  to  Magna  Charta  and  drove  out  the 
his  son,  William,  conqueror  of  Llewellyn  and  his  wild  Welshmen ;  and 
the  hapless  Gilbert,  killed  at  a  tourney,  he  who  is  treading  out  a  winged  dragon  while  lie 
unsheathes  his  sword. 

Gne  might  collate  a  volume  of  romances  connected  with  the  Temple  and  still  have 
much  to  say:  every  court,  every  narrow,  crooked  lane  has  a  history  of  its  own.  Think 
of  only  a  few  names — Christopher  Hatton,  Wycherley  and  Congreve,  Selden,  Littleton 
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Jeffries,  Raleigh,  Goldsmith,  Oowper,  Burke,  Sheridan,  Eldon — hut  let  us  hurry  on  before 
the  temptation  becomes  irresistible. 

Crossing  Fleet  Street,  we  come  to  the  oldest  of  the  Chancery  Inns,  Clifford’s  Inn, 
originally  the  town-house  of  the  earls  of  that  name.  It  came  into  note  when  the  six 
attorneys  of  the  Marshalsea  Court  resided  there.  An  authority  says:  “I  should  say  that 
more  misery  emanated  from  this  small  spot  than  from  any  one  of  the  most  populous 
counties  in  England.”  In  the  Hall  used  to  stand  an  old  oak  folding  screen,  dating  from 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  on  which  were  set  forth,  in  almost  illegible  letters,  the  forty- 
seven  rules  of  the  institution.  This  chamber  was  selected  for  the  adjudicating  of  the 
claims  of  householders  and  tenants  after  the  Great  Eire,  when  the  agonies  of  fixing  old 
boundaries,  hidden  under  tons  of  debris,  were  deputed  to  Sir  Mathew  Hale  and  seventeen 
other  judges.  The  results  of  their  investigations  may  be  read  in  forty  heavy  folio 
volumes  at  the  British  Museum. 

Among  the  curious  survivals  of  the  past  was  the  quaint  after-dinner  custom,  continued, 
until  the  last  few  years,  at  Clifford’s  Inn.  There  were  two  sections  in  the  Society — the 
Principal  and  Aules,  and  the  Juniors  or  “Kentish  Men.”  At  the  end  of  the  repast, 
the  chairman  of  the  latter  rose,  amid  profound  silence,  and  bent  to  the  Principal;  then 
a  waiter  handed  him  four  small  rolls  of  bread,  which  he  proceeded  to  fling  three  times 
on  the  table,  after  which  he  pushed  them  down  the  board  to  be  removed.  A  very 
discerning  savant  has  traced  some  connection  between  this  mysterious  ceremony  and  Ceres, 
the  first  patroness  of  Law. 

Among  the  notabilities  of  Clifford’s  Inn  is  that  learned  old  antiquary,  George  Dyer, 
friend  of  “  Elia,”  and  editor  of  the  extensive  Delphin  Classics  for  Valpy.  Lamb  tells, 
in  his  Essays,  how  the  absent-minded  scholar  walked  from  his  companion’s  door,  in 
Colebrooke  Row,  straight  into  the  New  River,  whence  he  was  extracted,  and  restored 
with  brandy-and-water.  Robert  Pultoek,  the  author  of  “  Peter  Wilkins,”  also  lived  here. 
This  curious,  little-known  work  suggested  “The  Curse  of  Kehama”  to  Southey,  and  is 
coupled  in  laudatory  terms  with  “Robinson  Crusoe”  by  the  critical  judgment  of  Coleridge. 
The  Inn  is  now  tenanted  by  the  Artworkers’  Guild. 

Another  Inn  of  Chancery,  further  north,  is  Barnard’s  Inn,  a  quaint  little  sanctuary 
from  the  roar  of  traffic.  It  was  formerly  known  as  Mark  worth  Inn,  after  the  Dean  of 
Lincoln,  who  held  it  in  the  reign  of  the  sixth  Henry.  That  its  importance,  in  a  legal 
sense,  steadily  decreased  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1855  its  total  membership  numbered 
only  eighteen,  as  compared  with  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  students  of  Queen  Bess’s 
time.  To  Barnard’s  we  owe  some  further  knowledge  of  our  ancestors’  ideas  on  temperance. 
In  1706  an  order  was  issued  fixing  two  quarts  as  the  allowance  of  wine  to  be  allotted 
to  each  mess  of  four  students  during  the  ceremony  of  “  initiation,”  this  being  over  and 
above  the  liberal  measure  of  alcohol  allotted  in  the  usual  way. 

In  size  the  old  Hall  is  the  smallest  of  any  in  the  London  Inns,  but  it  had  many 
objects  of  interest,  among  these  being  portraits  of  Lords  Burleigh,  Bacon,  and  Coventry, 
and  a  full-length  representation  of  its  whilom  principal,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt.  Its 
proximity  to  Langdale’s  distillery  nearly  robbed  us  of  this  charming  old  Inn,  for  it 
became  the  object  of  one  of  those  savage  attacks  which  have  given  an  unmerited 
importance  to  the  Gordon  rioters.  The  mob  fired  the  building,  and  rolled,  intoxicated, 


Hero  dwelt,  some  seventy  years  ago,  Peter  Woulfe,  F.R.S.,  who  lias  been  called 
“the  last  true  believer  in  alchemy.”  His  rooms  were  cumbered  with  every  conceivable 
apparatus  for  his  art:  it  was  difficult  to  make  one’s  way  to  the  fireplace.  He  "would 
appeal  to  Providence  to  aid  his  efforts  by  hanging  up  written  prayers,  and  attributed 
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in  the  streams  of  spirit  which  flowed  down  the  gutters.  Some  of  the  chambers  attached 
to  Barnard’s  were  partly  destroyed,  but  happily  the  Inn  itself  escaped  injury. 
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liis  continued  failure  to  find  the  elixir  to  the  insufficiency  of  these  supplications  and  of 
his  charitable  deeds.  His  only  remedy  for  illness  was  a  journey  on  a  coach  to  Edinburgh 
and  back ;  and  it  was  the  exposure  on  one  of  these  excursions  which  cut  short  the 
harmless  old  gentleman’s  career.  The  building  has  come  into  the  occupation  of  the 

Mercers’  Company’s 
School,  its  quaint 
aspect  being  greatly 
marred  by  the 
erection  of  modern 
conventional  struc¬ 
tures,  which  block 
up  the  quadrangle. 

One  of  the  oldest 
and  most  picturesque 
bits  of  London  is 
the  row  (if  gabled 
houses  facing:  the 

Gray’s  Inn  Road  ; 
its  quaint  beauty  is 
enhanced  by  the 
utterly  bourgeois 
surroundings  of 
Holborn.  Passing 
through  the  heavy 
wooden  gates,  we 

come  into  the 

ch  armin  g  old  -  worl  d 
courtyard  (if  Staple 
Inn.  The  name  is 
derived  from  its  having 

anciently  been  a  hostel  for  the 
wool  merchants.  The  Hall  is  also 
worthy  of  notice,  with  its  open 
timber  roof  and  armorial  glass  windows, 
the  dates  on  some  of  the  latter 

recording  the  year  1500.  At  the  upper 
end  are  represented  the  arms  of  the  Inn 
in  the  form  of  a  woolsack.  Among  the 
portraits,  the  most  noticeable  are  those  of 
Charles  II.,  Queen  Anne,  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  and  the  legal  lords  Cowper  and  Camden. 

Staple  Inn  possesses  the  additional  lustre  (if  having  housed  Dr.  Johnson  when  the 
Gough  Square  domicile  was  dismembered.  The  following  letter  of  March  23rd,  1  759,  is 
addressed  to  Miss  Porter  : — 

“  Dear  Madam, — I  beg  your  pardon  for  having  so  long  omitted  to  write.  One  thing 
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or  other  has  put  me  off.  I  have  this  day  moved  my  things,  and  you  are  now  to  direct 
to  me  at  Staple  Inn,  London.  I  am  going  to  publish  a  little  story-book,  which  I  will 


send  you  when  it  is  out.  Write  to  me,  my  dearest  girl,  for  1  am  always  glad  to  hear 
from  you. — I  am,  my  dear,  your  humble  servant,  Sam.  Johnson.” 
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The  story  referred  to  was  “  Easselas  ”  itself,  which  had  been  composed  in  order  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  his  mother’s  funeral  and  settle  her  remaining  liabilities.  He  told 
Sir  Joshua  that  the  writing  of  it  occupied  him  during  the  evenings  of  one  week,  each 
day’s  work  being  sent  to  the  printers  as  it  was  turned  off,  and  never  being  read  again. 
He  received  in  all  the  sum  of  £125  from  his  publishers  for  it. 

On  the  northern  side  of  Holborn  stretch  the  more  important,  if  less  picturesque, 
courts  of  Gray’s  Inn — the  fourth  in  status  and  extent.  For  interest  it  owes  more  to  its 
associations  than  to  its  exterior  attractions.  The  gardens  are  dull  and  formal ;  the 
buildings  flat  and  dingy;  the  surroundings  most  squalid.  Far  different  was  it  when, 
in  Mr.  Spectator' s  days,  the  walks  formed  a  fashionable  rendezvous,  where  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  green  woods  at  Highgate  and  Hampstead  gladdened  the  brick-wearied  eye. 
It  was  here  that  the  inquisitive  Pepys  came  to  revel  in  the  charms  of  fair  Fanny  Butler, 
and  here  Addison  speaks  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  as  “  hemming  twice  or  thrice  to 
himself  with  great  vigour,  for  he  loves  to  clear  his  pipes  in  good  air  (to  make  use  of 
his  own  phrase),  and  is  not  a  little  pleased  with  any  one  who  takes  notice  of  the  strength 
which  he  still  exerts  in  his  morning  hems.” 

The  Chapel  of  Gray’s  Inn  lias  no  historical  associations,  being  a  latter-day  erection, 
but  full  compensation  for  its  modernity  is  found  in  the  Hall,  which  almost  rivals  that  of 
Middle  Temple.  It  was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  sanguinary  Mary,  and  was  finished 
in  that  of  her  successor,  the  total  cost  amounting  to  £863  10s.  8d.  Its  gorgeously- 
coloured  windows  are  rich  with  the  arms  of  the  more  noteworthy  legal  luminaries  of 
the  Inn — such  as  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lords  Burleigh  and  Verulam.  The  oak  roof,  with 
its  arched  and  moulded  Gothic  ribs,  is  particularly  fine.  There  are  also  portraits  of  the 
Stuart  kings,  and  other  great  patrons  of  Gray’s. 

The  history  of  Gray’s  Inn  is  as  lengthy  as  it  is  illustrious.  It  would  really  be  an 
easier  task  to  mention  the  great  personages  who  had  not  in  some  way  been  connected 
with  it.  Queen  Bess  has  so  far  stamped  her  memory  on  the  Benchers  that  the  only 
regular  toast  which  is  perpetuated  in  the  Hall  is  in  her  honour.  The  masques  in 
connection  with  the  Prince  of  Purpoole’s  revel  were  quite  a  feature  of  the  Elizabethan 
pageantry.  All  the  great  nobility  flocked  to  witness  them,  and  the  Koyal  lady  herself 
expressed  her  pleasure  in  Gray’s  Inn  as  “  an  house  she  was  much  indebted  to,  for  it  did 
always  study  for  some  sport  to  present  unto  her.”  Thomas  Cromwell  gained  the  gentle 
art  of  lawful  brigandage  here ;  the  great  Burleigh  was  also  a  student,  and  one  night 
gambled  away  not  only  his  money,  but  his  books  and  bedding,  which,  being  a  married 
man,  was  altogether  indefensible.  However,  in  the  dead  of  night  he  bored  a  hole  through 
his  companion’s  wall  and  denounced  him  in  such  a  terrible  voice  that  the  wretched  man 
thought  it  a  supernatural  warning ;  so  the  next  day  he  came  in  fear  and  contrition  to 
Burleigh,  asking  his  pardon,  and  restoring  all  he  had  mulcted  him  of.  Francis  Bacon, 
when  the  waters  of  tribulation  were  passing  over  him,  returned  from  the  splendour  of 
York  House  to  his  old  chambers  to  die.  Very  different  was  this  coming  home  to  the 
magnificent  pomp  of  his  procession  thence  to  Westminster  Hall,  when  the  Queen  sent  the 
lords  of  her  household  to  wait  upon  him.  His  chambers  in  Coney  Court  were  on  the  site 
of  the  present  western  side  of  Gray’s  Inn  Square.  The  old  custom  of  including  a  legal 
knowledge  in  the  training  of  churchmen  has  also  brought  many  of  the  great  ecclesiastics 
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into  association  with  the  Inn.  Among  these  was  Bishop  Gardner,  whose  serpentine 
diplomacy  gave  rise  to  the  saying,  “My  Lord  of  Winchester  is  like  Hebrew,  to  be  read 
backwards.” 

In  contrast 
to  the  dull  bare¬ 
ness  of  Gray’s 
Inn,  it 
pleasant  to 
let  the 
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eye  rest  on 
the  ruddy  warmth 
of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
which  has  come  straight 
to  us  with  all  its  early 
Tudor  grace  unmarred  by  tint  usual  additions  of  decadent  art.  The  gateway  which  abuts  on 
Chancery  Lane  dates  from  the  days  of  Henry  of  Richmond,  and  still  bears  the  arms  of 
the  Earls  of  Richmond,  whose  town  palace  it  originally  was;  the  Chapel  is  a  beautiful 
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Tudor  specimen  of  Inigo  Jones’s  work,  the  wood  cai-ving  and  stained-glass  windows  being- 
especially  beautiful.  Ben  Jonson  is  said  to  have  worked  with  a  trowel  at  the  erection  of 
the  building.  On  the  western  side  lies  the  beautiful  open  space  of  the  Fields,  with  its 
proudly  nodding  trees  and  soft  turf. 

One  can  hardly  realise  that  so  eminently  respectable  a  spot  could  have  once  been 
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notorious  as  the  haunt  of  “mumpers”  and  “rufflers”;  yet  in  the  eighteenth  century  this, 
the  headquarters  of  the  Law,  was  one  of  the  most  lawless  spots  in  London.  Thus 
Gay  says : — 

“  "Where  Lincoln’s  Inn’s  wide  space  is  railed  around, 

Cross  not  with  venturous  step  :  there  oft  is  found 
The  lurking  thief,  who,  while  the  daylight  shone, 

Made  the  walls  echo  with  his  begging  tone.” 

In  1683  the  Fields  were  the  scene  of  the  judicial  murder  of  the  stainless  Lord  ’William 
Bussell,  a  victim  of  the  brutal  Jeffries.  No.  24,  Old  Buildings  has  a  peculiar  interest 
attached  to  it  as  being  the  chambers  of  Secretary  Tluirloe,  where  he  was  much  visited 
by  the  Iron  Protector.  A  story  is  told  of  how  Oliver  came  here  to  discuss  with  his 
satellite  a  plan  for  seizing  the  Boval  princes ;  he  failed  at  first  to  notice  a  sleeping  clerk, 
hut,  on  making  the  discovery,  drew  his  dagger,  and  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from 
finishing  the  youthful  career.  It  was  this  same  stripling  who  divulged  the  plot  to  the 
Boyalists.  Many  years  after,  the  “Thurloe  Papers”  were  discovered  in  these  rooms, 
behind  a  false  ceiling. 
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V.— LONDON  PLAYGROUNDS. 


HE  Londoner  lias  always  been  a  pleasure-loving  soul.  Through  all  the  vicissitudes 


JL  which  go  to  make  up  the  chequered  history  of  our  great  City,  we  see  him  rising, 
phcenix-like,  from  the  ashes  of  past  miseries,  with  a  new  song  in  his  heart,  and  a  fresh 
conviction  that  life  is  worth  living.  Fire,  famine,  and  pestilence  have  not  quenched  this 
zest  for  sport.  The  spirit  has  dwelt  in  him  from  the  far  Plantagenet  days,  when  he 
cudgelled  his  brother  ’prentice  in  Moorfields,  or  sallied  forth  to  see  his  betters  tilt  in  the 
lists  of  Smitlitield.  It  thrived  in  the  broader  light  of  Elizabethan  culture,  when  his 
palate  found  relish  in  the  pleasures  of  stage  and  pageant.  And  it  still  lives  robust  and 
fresh  in  the  heart  of  Modern  Cockayne,  as  the  days  of  St.  Lubbock  amply  testify. 

In  the  early  centuries,  when  the  City  walls  closed  like  a  nest  around  its  small 
community,  the  Londoner’s  playground  was  everywhere.  The  great  woodlands  stretched 
around  him,  where  he  gathered  flowers  for  the  floral  triumphs  of  May-day;  without  the 
gates  were  moorlands  and  playing-fields,  where  he  skated  on  the  shallow  ponds,  or  sought  the 
refined  pastimes  of  bull-baiting,  cock-fighting,  and  single-stick.  No  need  then  to  wrest 
from  jealous  vestries  the  few  stunted  acres  of  open  space  that  remain  to  us :  the  wide, 
free  country  spread  itself  before  him  with  scarce  a  hedge  or  gate  to  say  him  nay. 

As  the  City  grew,  and  sucked  the  outlying  villages  and  hamlets  into  its  greedy  maw, 
the  tastes  of  the  denizens  took  new  shape,  and  sought  the  more  artificial  pleasures  which 
a  great  town  engenders.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the 
pleasure-garden,  of  which  there  were  many  examples,  mostly  on  the  same  pattern,  but 
varying  in  the  tone  of  the  frequenters  of  them.  The  best  known  of  these  were  A  auxhall, 
Kanelagli,  the  Bermondsey  Spa  Gardens,  the  Marylebone  Gardens,  and  Bagnigge  Wells. 
If  we  pay  a  visit  to  the  first  and  most  select,  we  shall  gain  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  them 
all.  Yauxhall  is  the  same  as  the  Spring  Gardens,  Lambeth,  mentioned  by  Evelyn  as  a 
“pretty-contrived  plantation.”  Charles  II. ’s  “Master  of  Mechanics,”  Sir  Samuel  Morland, 
adapted  it  to  the  requirements  of  the  giddy  Court  by  building  a  fine  concert-room,  with 
mirrored  walls  and  fountains.  In  the  gardens  were  curious  contrivances,  representing  a 
bridge  with  a  mail-coach  passing  over  it,  a  water-mill,  an  artificial  cascade,  mechanical 
figures  that  sat  outside  a  cottage  smoking  and  drinking,  strange  musical  sounds  that 
issued  from  the  earth.  A  panegyrist  in  the  Spectator  terms  it  “a  sort  of  Mahometan 
paradise,”  and  dwells  upon  “the  fragrancy  of  the  walks  and  bowers,  with  the  choirs 
of  birds  that  sing  upon  the  trees,  and  the  loose  tribe  of  people  that  walked  under  their 
shades.”  The  gardens  consisted  of  covered  walks,  over  which  were  suspended  illumination 
lamps,  on  gala  nights  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand.  The  orchestra  was  stationed 
in  a  quadrangular  grove ;  a  high  tower  was  used  for  the  display  of  fireworks,  and  for 
Madame  Saqui’s  descent,  along  several  hundred  feet  of  rope,  amid  a  shower  of  fire. 

Much  mention  is  made  of  Yauxhall  in  tin*  works  of  such  writers  as  Pepys,  Horace 
Walpole,  Addison,  Fielding,  and  Goldsmith.  The  latter  speaks  of  it  as  combining  rural 
beauty  with  courtly  magnificence.  Sir  John  Fielding,  the  novelist’s  brother,  commends 
it  for  “its  elegant  eatables  and  drinkables,  in  which  particular  Yauxhall  differs  widely 
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from  the  prudish  and  abstemious  Ranelagh,  where  one  is  confined  to  tea  and  coffee.” 
His  opinion  was  not  shared  by  the  careful  City  father  who  took  his  wife  and  daughters 
there.  So  upset  was  he  by  the  extortionate  charges  for  the  fragile  wafers  of  ham,  that 


with  each  mouthful  he  kept  ejaculating,  “There  goes  twopence!  There  goes  threepence! 
There  goes  a  groat !  ” 

But  the  ubiquitous  Horace  gives  us  some  of  the  brightest  pictures  of  the  Gardens.  .  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  a  description  of  a  visit  he  paid  there  with  Lady  Petersham’s 
party  :  “  Here  we  picked  up  Lord  Granby,  arrived  very  drunk  from  Jenny  Whim’s  (a  tavern 
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between  Chelsea  and  Pimlico).  At  last  we  assembled  in  our  booth,  Lady  Caroline  in  the 
front,  with  the  vizor  of  her  hat  erect,  and  looking  gloriously  handsome.  .  .  We  minced 
seven  chickens  into  a  china  dish,  which  Lady  Caroline  stewed  over  a  lamp  with  three 
pats  of  butter  and  a  flagon  of  water,  stirring,  and  rattling,  and  laughing.  She  had 
brought  Betty,  the  fruit-girl,  witli  hampers  of  strawberries  and  cherries,  from  Rogers, 
and  made  her  wait  upon  us.  ...  In  short,  the  air  of  our  party  was  sufficient,  as 
you  will  easily  imagine,  to  take  up  tire  whole  attention  of  the  Gardens;  so  much  so, 

that  from  eleven  o’clock  to  half  an  hour  after  one,  we  had  the  whole  concourse  round 

our  booth.  ...  It  was  three  o’clock  before  we  got  home.”  This  was  in  the  palmy 
days:  although  Vauxhall  was  not  finally  closed  till  1859,  it  had  for  many  years  fallen 
into  utter  disrepute,  and  become  as  shabby  as  its  plebeian  patrons.  The  old  order  has 

changed  once  more,  and  these  al-fresco  haunts  are  now  as  dead  as  the  macaronies  and 

powdered  dames  who  lent  lustre  to  them. 

But  we  still  have  some  noble  playgrounds  loft  to  us  by  the  Contracting  Ogre — fresh 
oases  in  a  desert  of  brick.  The  parks  have  been  aptly  termed  “the  lungs  of  London” 
— green,  gracious  spaces,  with  broad  sweeps  of  meadow  land  and  gaily  rustling  trees — 
remnants  of  old  priories  and  Royal  hunting-grounds.  The  site  which  our  chief  park  now 
occupies  originally  formed  the  ancient  manor  of  Hyde,  bequeathed  to  the  Abbots  of 
Westminster  by  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  a  Norman  lord,  for  the  peace  of  his  soul.  Here 
the  merry  monks  fattened  their  bullocks  and  hunted  the  crane  and  wild  fowl  in  the 
small  stream  of  Eyeburn,  or  in  the  fenny  pools  of  the  valley,  which  now  forms  the 
misnamed  Serpentine.  But  the  iron  hand  of  Thomas  Cromwell  fell  heavily  upon  this 
episcopal  Eden,  and  Hyde  went  to  swell  the  King’s  game  preserves,  which  now  comprised 
a  circuit  of  nearly  all  the  open  country  from  St.  James’s  to  Gospel  Oak.  Its  wooded 
glades  rang  to  the  sound  of  many  a  Royal  hunt  in  the  reign  of  his  daughter,  Queen 
Bess,  and  in  that  of  her  successor. 

It  was  left  to  Charles  the  Martyr  to  first  throw  open  this  portion  of  the  King’s 
lands  as  a  place  of  public  resort — let  this  fact  be  placed  among  the  scanty  show  of 
Stuart  virtues.  But  the  boon  was  heavily  discounted  at  the  fall  of  the  Crown.  The 
Parliament  of  the  people  had  need  of  funds,  and  met  their  difficulty  by  putting  the 
parks  up  for  auction.  Hyde  was  sold  in  three  lots  to  private  individuals  for  some 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  These  “  sordid  fellows,”  to  quote  Evelyn,  still  permitted  the 
populace  to  use  the  grounds,  but  with  reservations ;  on  great  occasions  they  levied  a  toll, 
to  the  extent  of  a  crown,  on  every  vehicle  that  entered.  It  was  at  this  time  much  used 
for  race  meetings  and  sports  of  all  kinds,  which  were  frequently  honoured  by  the  presence 
of  Cromwell  himself  and  his  Privy  Council.  Pepys  mentions  a  visit  to  Hyde  Park, 
where  he  saw  “  a  fine  foot  race  three  times  round  the  park,  between  an  Irishman  and 
Joseph  Crow,  that  was  once  my  Lord  C'laypole’s  footman.” 

The  Lord  Protector  had  a  narrow  escape  of  his  life  here  when,  with  his  usual 
masterfulness,  he  tried  to  drive  a  team  of  six.  They  were  a  fresh  set  of  grey  Friesland 
coach-horses — a  gift  from  the  Duke  of  Holstein — and  Cromwell  was  but  a  sorry  whip. 
Ilis  rough  treatment  roused  the  mettlesome  steeds  to  a  stampede,  which  ended  in  the 
trap  being  overturned  and  the  illustrious  driver  thrown  out.  His  pistol  went  off  in  his 
pocket,  but,  strangely  enough,  lie  came  out  of  the  affair  unhurt.  A  contemporary  quaintly 
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hopes  that  by  the 
accident  “  he  might 
have  been  instructed 
how  dangerous  it  was 
to  meddle  with  those 
things  wherein  lie  had 
no  experience.” 

‘  ‘  The  sordid  f elh iws  ” 
received  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  as  their  prede¬ 
cessors,  the  monks ;  they 
vanished  with  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate,  and  Hyde 
once  more  became  a 
national  heritage.  The 
reflex  of  the  Golden 
Days  fell  generously 
upon  it ;  it  put  on  gay 
apparel,  it  rose  in  social 
status,  it  became  the 
fashion.  The  King,  an 
open  meadow  on  the 
north  of  the  Powder 
Magazine,  was  the  ren¬ 
dezvous  of  the  stars  of 
beauty  and  the  cream  of 
the  gilded  Court.  The 
origin  of  the  exclusion 
of  hackney  coaches  from 
the  park  is  connected 
with  this  select  spot. 

The  Post  Boy,  for  June 
8th,  1695,  has  the  following  item: 

“  Several  persons  of  quality  having 
been  affronted  at  the  King  by  some  of 
the  persons  that  rode  in  hackney-coaches 
with  masks,  and  complaint  thereof  being 
made  to  the  Lord  Justices,  an  order  is  made 
that  no  hackney-coaches  be  permitted  to  go 
into  the  said  park,  and  that  none  presume 
to  appear  there  in  masks.” 

The  only  other  attempt  to  curtail  the  freedom  of  the  parks  was  made  by  Queen 
Caroline,  consort  of  the  second  George.  Her  pet  mania  was  to  beautify  the  open  spaces 
around  the  Palace,  and  attach  them  to  the  alivadv  liberal  boundaries  of  Kensington 
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Gardens.  It  is  to  her  acquisitiveness  that  we  owe  the  fine  lake  of  the  Serpentine. 
Previously  it  was  merely  an  uncultivated  marsh,  broken  by  eleven  pools,  and  watered  by 
the  AYestbourne,  a  rivulet  rising  in  Hampstead,  and  flowing  through  Bayswater  to  the 
Thames.  Her  idea  was  to  convert  this  swamp  into  a  broad  sheet  of  water,  and  to  make 
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it  a  further  attraction  to  her  private1  grounds,  together  with  the  three  hundred  acres  she 
had  already  shorn  the  Park  of.  This  important  alteration  was  completed  in  the  space  of 
three  years,  the  water  being  supplied  by  the  Westbourne,  until  as  late  as  18:54,  when  the 
tributary  became  so  impure  from  contamination  with  the  neighbouring  drainage  as  to 
necessitate  its  being  cut  off,  an  1  converted  into  a  sewer.  Queen  Caroline’s  ravages  would 
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probably  have  gone  further,  had  they  not  been  checked  by  a  smart  reply  from  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.  On  being-  asked  by  her  what  it  would  cost  to  turn  St.  James’s  Park  into  a 
garden  for  the  Palace,  he  answered,  “Only  three  Crowns.” 

Of  course,  the  excellent  opportunities  which  the  parks  offered  were  not  neglected  by 
those  two  industrious  sections  of  the  community — the  duellists  and  the  highwaymen. 
Almost  every  square  yard  of  Hyde  Park  could  tell  some  tale  of  bloodshed  and  lives 
risked  for  a  hasty  word  or  a  fancied  slight.  As  thei-e  is  a  certain  monotony  about  these 
affairs  of  honour,  we  may  take  the  famous  meeting  between  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and 
Lord  Mohun  as  an  illustration  of  them  all.  Although  the  affair  resulted  from  a  dispute 
over  a  law-suit,  it  assumed  a  political  importance,  as  the  Duke  was  a  leader  of  the 
Jacobite  party,  and  his  opponent  favoured  the  Whigs.  They  met  one  November  morning, 
in  the  year  1712,  at  the  Ring,  Colonel  Hamilton  acting  for  his  namesake,  and  the  fiery 
General  Macartney  for  Lord  Mohun.  So  tierce  was  the  feeling  on  both  sides,  that,  while 
the  principals  were  engaged,  the  seconds  started  a  contest  on  their  own  account.  There 
are  conflicting  reports  as  to  the  details  of  the  tragedy,  but  Colonel  Hamilton’s  version  has 
been  accepted  as  nearest  the  truth.  He  stated  on  oath,  that,  having  disarmed  Macartney, 
he  turned  to  note  the  other  pair.  He  saw  Mohun  fall,  with  the  Duke  over  him,  and 
immediately  ran  to  their  assistance.  While  he  was  lifting  his  kinsman,  he  saw  Macartney 
come  up,  and  deliberately  stab  the  Duke  over  his  shoulder;  the  General  then  left  the 
field.  Both  the  noblemen  died  of  their  wounds  on  the  spot,  and  Macartney  fled  across 
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the  Channel,  with  a  heavy  price  upon  his  head.  Great  capital  was  made  out  of  the 
event  by  the  Tory  party,  yet  such  was  the  weight  of  influence  in  those  days,  that  when 
Macartnev  returned  to  stand  his  trial,  he  was  not  only  acquitted  of  the  more  serious 
charge  of  murder,  but  was  reinstated  in  the  army,  and  presented  with  a  regiment. 

The  gentleman  of  the  road  was  long  the  terror  of  the  highway  between  Kensington 
and  Knightsbridge.  As  late  as  the  year  1799  a  detachment  of  light  horse  was  employed 
to  patrol  nightly  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  the  former  place.  Foot  passengers  waited 
until  a  party  could  be  made  up  sufficiently  strong  for  mutual  protection,  a  bell  being 
rung  when  a  start  was  deemed  prudent.  An  extract  from  Lady  Cowper’s  Diary,  in  1715, 
speaks  volumes:  “I  was  at  Kensington,  where  I  intended  to  stay,  as  long  as  the  camp 
was  in  Hyde  Park,  the  roads  being  so  secure  by  it,  that  one  might  come  from  London 
at  any  time  in  the  night  without  danger,  which  I  did  very  often.” 

The  romance  which  such  writers  as  Ainsworth  have  given  to  the  highwayman  is  not 
so  highly  coloured  as  may  be  supposed.  During  his  brief  term  of  office  he  was  a  man 
of  note,  the  darling  of  the  fair  sex,  the  hero  of  play  and  ditty.  He  danced  at  Eanelagh 
and  diced  at  the  clubs  with  impunity;  and  when,  at  last,  he  became  notorious  enough  to 
be  worth  apprehension,  he  passed  in  triumphal  procession  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn, 
dressed  in  the  newest  fashion,  bowing  gracefully  to  the  windows,  where  ladies  of  position 
shed  real  tears  of  grief,  and  gaily  quaffing  a  farewell  cup  with  admiring  friends  of  his 
own  sex.  The  courtly  McLean — grocer  and  gallant — made  Hyde  Park  his  chief  scene  of 
action.  Here,  on  a  November  night  in  1749,  lie  nearly  put  an  end  to  Horace  Walpole 
himself.  That  gentleman’s  coach,  as  he  was  returning  from  Holland  House,  was  stopped 
by  McLean  and  his  accomplice,  Plunket.  A  pistol,  accidentally  going  off,  grazed  the  skin 
under  his  eye,  and  stunned  him.  “The  ball  went  through  the  top  of  the  chariot,  and  if 
I  had  sat  an  inch  nearer  to  the  left  side,  must  have  gone  through  my  head.”  But  he 
freely  forgave  the  fascinating  scoundrel,  when  the  law  at  last  intervened.  He  writes: — 
“  My  friend  McLean  is  still  the  fashion.  Have  not  I  reason  to  call  him  my  friend?  He 
says,  if  the  pistol  had  shot  me,  he  had  another  for  himself.  Can  I  do  less  than  say  I 
will  be  hanged  if  he  is?”  He  gives  an  amusing  description  of  the  rush  that  was  made 
to  see  the  condemned  man  in  Newgate.  Three  thousand  people  visited  him  in  his  cell  on 
the  first  Sunday  after  the  sentence,  so  that  he  fainted  twice  from  the  heat.  The  noble 
members  of  White’s  came  in  a  body.  Lady  Caroline  Petersham  and  other  ladies  of  title 
wept  over  him,  and  uttered  broken  words  of  comfort.  “  Some  of  the  brightest  eyes  were 
at  this  time  in  tears.” 

Of  no  less  interest  are  the  associations  connected  with  St.  James’s  Park :  its  trim 
lawns  and  alleys  were  familiar  with  such  figures  as  Cromwell,  Milton,  and  Nol  Goldsmith; 
Charles  1.  had  to  cross  it  on  his  way  from  St.  James’s  Palace  to  the  scaffold  at  Whitehall; 
it  became  a  huge  bivouac  for  the  troops  of  the  mad  Lord  Gordon,  when  the  mob  kept 
poor  King  George  out  of  his  bed  for  several  nights,  and  Buckingham  House  was  prepared 
for  a  siege.  Originally  “a  low,  swampy  meadow  belonging  to  the  Hospital  for  Lepers,” 
on  the  south  of  Hyde  Park,  it  was  converted  by  the  Tudor  Bluebeard  into  “our  Palace 
of  St.  James.”  By  bis  command  the  meadow  was  drained  and  included,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  his  “Chase,”  but  in  the  succeeding  reigns  it  was  robbed  of  its  timber,  and,  like  the 
rest,  “disafforested.” 
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This  park 
was  a  favourite 
haunt  of  Charles 
II.,  who  took  a 
peculiar  delight  in 
adorning  it  with  all 
the  latest  horticul¬ 
tural  improvements.  He  employed  the  genius  of  Le  Notre  to  lay  it  out  in  the  trim 
Dutch  style,  then  prevalent.  The  Birdcage  Walk  obtained  its  sobriquet  from  the  double 
line  of  cages  on  either  side  of  the  long  walk  at  the  East  Boundary,  in  which  the  Merry 
Monarch  kept  his  celebrated  collection  of  feathered  pets.  The  severe  angularity  of  its 
first  design  was  modified  in  the  last  century,  when  the  grounds  assumed  their  existing 
kite-like  shape,  the  rigid  parallels  of  the  canal  being  metamorphosed  into  the  pleasant 


sheet  of  water  that  it  now  exhibits. 


Regent’s  Park  suffers  from  its  situation  :  were  it  not  so  distant  from  the  gay  world 
of  fashion,  it  would  eclipse  all  the  other  gardens  for  extent  and  beauty  of  design.  The 
formation  and  arrangement  of  timber  have  been  compared  by  eminent  foreigners  to  those 
of  the  grounds  attached  to  some  great  country-seat.  Its  wooded  uplands  and  sloping 
meadows,  comprising  over  four  hundred  acres,  were  originally  part  of  that  extensive 
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tract, 
[arylebone 
Park  Fields.  It 
was  much  used  for 
the  chase  by  the  Court 
of  Elizabeth  :  there  is  an 
account  given  of  the 
Russian  Embassy  passing 
through  the  City  in  the  year 
1600  to  hunt  here.  It  was  also  in  request  for  tilting-matches,  as  instance  that  wherein 
Sir  Charles  Blount  wounded  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Under  the  Commonwealth  it  was 
disposed  of  to  find  maintenance  for  a  dragoon  regiment,  the  grand  old  timber  being 
removed  and  the  herds  of  deer  disappearing,  never  to  be  replaced. 

Reference  lias  already  been  made  to  the  Marylebone  Gardens,  which  lay  to  the  side 
of  the  Higli  Street ;  they  were  a  later  development  of  the  Old  Rose  Tavern  and  its 
bowling-green.  That  it  kept  good  company  is  shown  by  tire  well-known  line — 


“Some  dukes,  at  J I  ary  bone,  bowl  time  away.” 

Captain  Macheath,  in  the  Beggars'  Opera ,  has  also  given  the  Gardens  unenviable  fame. 
Ho  hints  at  the  drawbacks  to  a  visit  there  in  the  sinister  remark,  “There  will  be  deep 
play  to-night  at  Marybone,  and  consequently  money  may  he  picked  up  on  the  road."  The 
isolated  position  of  the  grounds  made  the  roads  thereto  peculiarly  attractive  to  thieves 
of  all  kinds.  The  northern  boundary  of  Western  London  did  not  then  extend  further 
than  Newman  Street  and  tin*  Middlesex  Hospital.  Beyond  was  open  country  as  far  as 
Hampstead  and  Harrow.  At  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  dangers  increased  so 
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that  the  proprietors  employed  a  military  guard  to  escort  visitors  to  and  from  the  Gardens, 
and  a  reward  of  ten  guineas  was  offered  for  the  capture  of  any  highwaymen  along  the 
road.  It  was  in  Marylebone  Gardens  that  the  great  Dick  Turpin  saluted  fair  Mrs. 
Fountain,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  “Be  not  alarmed,  madam;  you  can  now  boast  of 
having  been  kissed  by  Turpin.” 

The  lease  of  the  last  owner,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  having  expired,  the  present  park 
was  commenced  in  1812,  under  the  supervision  of  Nash,  of  Regent  Street  renown.  The 
first  intention  was  to  erect  a  stately  palace  for  the  Prince  Regent  in  the  centre  of  the 
Inner  Circle,  the  rest  of  the  grounds  being  an  adjunct.  Why  this  idea  was  abandoned 
lias  never  been  clearly  shown,  but  relinquished  it  was,  and  in  1839  the  site  was  laid 
out  as  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens.  It  was  not  till  the  year  previous  to  this  that  the 
park  proper  was  completed  in  all  its  perfections. 
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Furniture  and  Metal  Work  require  constant 
attention,  i £  the  beauty  of  the  Horae  is  not  to  bo 
sacriliced.  Tho  “  8L0BE  ”  METAL  POUSH  will  effectively 
attend  to  the  Metal  Work  in  the  house,  ns  ifc  imports 
a  lasting  brilliance,  which  is  unobtainable  by  any  '  - 
other  means,  • 

Tho  "  GLOBE  ”  FURNITURE  POLISH  is  equally 
effective  in  its  own  sphere  of  usefulness ;  applied 
in  accordance  with  the  directions  which  accompany 
each  box,  there  is  nothing  so  effective  for  cleaning 
and  renovating  furniture. 

These  Polishes  have  been  selected 
for  use  on  board  H.M*Sa  “  Ophir  **  in 
bar  tour  round  tho  “Globe  99  with  T*ft*H* 
Tho  Duke  and  Duoh&ss  of  Cornwall  and  y 
York,  because  they  are  superior  to  alt 
others,  and  aro  unaffected  by  climatic 
changes . 

These  POLISHES  are  obtainable  at  ail  GROCERS,  STO' 

If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  them, 
write  to  us  and  we  wiU  see  you  are  supplied. 


RAIMES  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
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FURNISH  SMART 


WITHOUT  DISTURBING  CAPITAL, 

Upon  the  “  Instalment  Plan,” 


WQUtlN  ViCToRim  ^K'L  IT 


r 


By  a  clever  scheme,  endorsed  by  Mr.  Labmiohere,  Mr. 
and  now  adopted  in  all  parts  of  the  English-speaking 
enables  you  to  Furnish  your  House  or  Flat  throughout 
including  Linen,  Silver-ware,  Cutlery,  Ironmongery, 
income,  and  without  disturbing  your  capital.  This 
amount  into  6,  12,  18,  24  monthly,  or  12  quarterly 
however,  the  purchaser  is  of  course  at  liberty  to  pay 
thereby  avail  himself  of  a  cash 


Clement  Scott,  and  many  others, 
world.  Norman  &  Stacey's  plan 
,  from  Drawing-room  to  kitchen, 
Glass,  Blinds,  &c..,  out  of  your 
is  done  by  dividing  the  whole 
payments.  During  this  period, 
off  the  balance  at  any  time,  and 
discount. 


APPLY- 


NORMAN  &  STACEY,  Ltd 

rtistic  House  and  Flat  Furnishers, 


118,  ftTJEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

- _ _ _ 

2P.JB. — Seasonable  Prices  govern  all  transactions,  A  Beautiful  Catalogue ,  in  colours, 
given  upon  personal  application. 
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